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PEREDA’S CONCEPTION OF REALISM 
AS RELATED TO HIS EPOCH 


HE revival of the Spanish novel in the nineteenth century 

coincides with the growth and acceptance of realism in Spain. 
Pereda was a leader in the realistic movement, and his writing is 
exemplary of Spanish realists in general. An understanding of his 
conception of realism affords an important view of a prominent 
Spanish novelist, and it reflects at the same time the collective 
Spanish interpretation of the realistic trend as manifest both in 
theory and practice. 

In several important respects Pereda may be considered a 
middle-of-the-road realist who steered his course between the ex- 
tremes of two literary modes which enjoyed popularity within the 
space of his career. One was the immoderate idealization which 
was characteristic of the mid-nineteenth century in Spain, and the 
other was French Naturalism, which trickled into Spanish literature 
in the 1880’s and evoked a considerable reaction among critics. 


— 


Aside from a few satirical sketches, Pereda’s early writings were ~ 


plainly a reaction against the heavy atmosphere of romantic ideal- 
ism which prevaded Spanish prose fiction and literary criticism in 
the 1860’s. Foreign influence, so prevalent in the Romantic period, 
persisted in the form of novels of adventure, fantastic tales, and 
superficial accounts of sophisticated society. But perhaps the most 


prominent kind of prose fiction was the Romantic residue of melan- | 


choly, sentimental stories, particularly of country life. Ferndn 
Caballero had taken a definite though modest step toward realism 
in her honest effort at depicting provincial customs. She reported 
on material with which she was familiar through observation, 
supplied in a moderate form of documentation factual information 
on customs, history, geography, and popular speech, and seriously 
undertook character analysis. But she remained a romanticist at 
heart with an inclination toward melodrama, a display of sentiment, 
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and a tendency to excessive idealization. She was, moreover, 

dominated by a religious ideal which led her to moralize from per- 

sonal convictions rather than to face contemporary conditions 

\ analytically. The immediate followers of Ferndn Caballero showed 
the influence of her sentimentalism and moralizing more than that 
of her realistic traits, and after 1860, as her pen became more and 
more inactive, such stories as the Narraciones del hogar of Maria 
del Pilar Sinués and the Cuentos de color de rosa of Antonio de Trueba 
became a general pattern. It is true that an occasional novel, now 
forgotten, essayed the manner of French realism, with a frank view 
of contemporary life, just as the Spaniards had imitated the novels 
of social reform of George Sand and Eugéne Sue in the 1840's. 
But the imitators followed appearances, concentrating on lax morals 
and social degredation without understanding or caring for the 
principles of realistic writing. Through mediocrity of talent they 
failed to influence the trend and were unable to combat the adverse 
criticism with which they were promptly met. 

If we except from consideration a few short stories of Bécquer, 

/ Valera, and Alarcén, the most commendable form of prose fiction in 

‘the 1860’s was the costumbrista literature. The depiction of popu- 
lar customs remained a favorite literary medium, perhaps, as Galdés 
observes while lamenting the Spanish novelist’s lack of interest in 
urban middle class society, because of the Spaniard’s ever-present 
liking for popular literature after the manner of the picaresque 
novel and the fact that the pueblo lends itself easily to picturesque 
portrayal.’ 

The typical cuadros of the period, however, were realistic in the 
same mild way as those of 1830 to 1840—simply by giving a picture 
of contemporary customs. Some of Trueba’s cuentos populares 
and the proverbios of Ruiz Aguilera are wholesome humorous 
stories though guided in the main by a strong idealistic criterion of 
the noble and pleasant in life. The literary reign of sentimentalism 
and one-sided optimism undoubtedly met with public favor. It 
was the satisfaction of a philosophy of aesthetics which paralleled 
the dominant note in Spanish literary criticism. 

It will be profitable to review the state of literary critical opinion 
in Spain on the question of realism prior to, and contemporaneous 
with, Pereda’s writings. By so doing, we can see still more plainly 

! “Observaciones sobre la novela contempordnea en Espajia. Proverbios 


ejemplares y proverbios cémicos, por D. Ventura Ruiz Aguilera,” Revista de Espafia 
1870, XV, 166. 
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how the latter, while at first standing apart from current literary 
tastes, revealed a conception of realism on the same level as that of 
the average person of his day. That is, in combatting excessive 
idealization, he placed himself in the position of one who sees in 
realism a simple opposite to the presentation of life in its most 
refined aspects. Although the terms were of little interest to him, 
he was making what may be called the popular contraposition of 
realism and idealism. 

These terms are not incompatible, for one could scarcely find a 
realist who does not in some way show his idealism. And yet there 
is no mistaking the fact that in Pereda’s day the objective of paint- 
ing life “better than it is,’”’ with a heavy dependence upon imagina- 
tion, stands clearly opposed to the objective of painting life “‘as it is,” 
with a heavy dependence upon observation. These objectives are 
basically an illustration of two opposing philosophical attitudes: 
of a philosophy on the one hand which conceives of the universe 
subjectively as being a unified whole of composite goodness, whose 
ultimate values are mental; and of another philosophy which en- 
visages objectively a universe of finite particulars, and attributes 
independent values to the multitude of things of which it is com- 
posed, whatever their physical quality or their moral hue. The 
average critic who witnessed the rise of nineteenth-century realism 
was inclined to identify certain aspects of novelistic technique, such 
as detailed views of the material world and the particulars of local- 
ized experiences, with a materialistic philosophy. If he had been 
more analytical of method in the novel, he might well have made a 
comparison between classicism, romanticism, and realism, since 
certain essential differences in these literary traditions are clear 
both in technique and attitude. For example, the emotionalism 
and extremism of romanticism as opposed to the moderation and 
the insistence upon logical development of action in classicism; the 
selectiveness, directness, and concentration of the latter as opposed \| 
to the multiplicity and diversity of realism; and the realistic em- 
phasis upon the usual as contrasted to the romantic tendency to 
magnify the unusual. Typical literary opinion of much of the 
nineteenth century, however, followed a line of thought which 
placed idealism and realism in contrast, associating with the former 
optimism, spiritual values, and attentiveness to the most important 
truths or “ultimate values,” and affixing pessimism, materialism, 
and petty truths to realism. 

As early as 1836, long before the term “‘realism” had become a 
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common word in literary vocabulary,? Larra makes a pronounce- 
ment * in which he voices certain beliefs prominent in later discus- 
sions of realism. Larra is speaking of costumbrista literature with 
particular attention to the French, and like the greater part of sub- 
sequent Spanish criticism, what he has to say is directed primarily 
at the school of writing which comes to be known as French realism. 
~ He approves of the general principles of truth and observation in 
portraying customs but deplores the pursuit of inconsequential 
minutiae and the indiscreet revelation of domestic scenes. In the 
language of later criticism, what he opposes especially is overem- 
phasis on details, with a consequent loss of perspective of the whole 
through a lack of selection of representative traits, and a too frank 
\_ presentation of coarse and ugly realities. These two objections 
form the base of the anti-realistic thought for decades to come. 
The modest approach to realism which was carried out by the 
costumbristas in their attention to contemporary customs was gen- 
erally approved, but the use of excessive detail and the depiction of 
immoralities, consistently attributed to French writers and their 
Spanish imitators, were beligerently combatted. Thus opposition 
is voiced to a servile or photographic copy of reality, which leads to 
prosaicness and triviality, and to a loss of beauty through lack of 
choice and arrangement; to a portrayal of ugly morals and coarse 
non-moral realities, which presents a pessimistic and skeptical view 
of life; to a concentration on material things, to overattention to the 
particular, which loses sight of the universal. At the same time a 
plea is made for an improved picture of reality, with a generous 
admixture of imagination and idealism, and a picture of life that 
sees man and his surroundings as general and representative of 
society rather than in exceptional, particular circumstances.‘ 


2 The term appears to be general in Spain after 1857. Before this time, as 
far as I know, it was not used. This is probably explained by the fact that the 
word did not gain wide currency in France until the 1850’s, particularly after the 
founding of Duranty’s review Réalisme (1856) and the publication of Champfleu- 
ry’s essays Le Réalisme (1857). See Bernard Weinberg, French Realism: The 
Critical Reaction, 1830-1870, New York, 1937, pp. 118-19. 

*“Panorama matritense, articulo primero” and “Panorama matritense, 
articulo segundo y tdltimo,” Articulos de critica literaria, II, Madrid, 1923, pp. 251- 
57. The information in the present review of Spanish critical opinion of realism 
is gathered from the literary periodicals and works by critics and novelists utilized 
for my article “The Spanish Novel of ‘Ideas’: Critical Opinion (1836-1880),’’ 
PMLA, 1940, LV, 531-58. 

‘ Typical expressions of opinion are: 

. . « fel poeta y el novelista] imitan sin duda, pero no copian servilmente. 
Escogen, depuran, perfeccionan, y en esto se diferencian los hombres de talento 
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Fernén Caballero in addition to her role of costumbrista and 
moralist became, also, the champion of idealistic thought in fictional 
writing, of what in her own and her critics’ minds was a controlled 
idealism based on material realities. She took pride in the genuine- 
ness and truth of her cuadros,' but along with her insistence upon - 
“Jo real en el fondo,” she maintains that the mission of the novelist 
is to exalt human nature.* That she painted life better than it is 
was accepted and approved, and the general opinion was that her 
works gave a good example of a happy combination of the real and 
the ideal.’ 


This advocacy of a mixture of the real and the ideal, which is 
possibly a result of Ferndn Caballero’s works and which represents 
at least a step toward the acceptance of realism, is the most notice- 
able point in critical opinion of the decade 1850—-1860.* Instead of 


y gusto de la plebe de los compositores. Estos tltimos se pegan, por decirlo asi, al 
terreno de la realidad : tienen los mismos grados de imaginacién que se exigen a los 
testigos que deponen en una causa, para decir la verdad entera, y nada mds que la 
verdad. (“De la novela en general” (anon.), Semanario pintoresco espafiol, 1840, 
V, 188.) 

. . » porque estando fundada fla novela] en la inclinacién vehemente que 
siente el hombre en toda edad y condicién a dar solaz a su imaginacién con ficciones 
que le representen y le hagan sofiar un mundo mas bello que el mundo real que 
toca con sus propias manos. ... (Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, “Creencias y 
desengafios, novela original por D. Ramén Navarrete,” Revista de Madrid, 2a 
época, 1943, I, 102.) 

. el positivismo es el alma de la sociedad . . . las bellas imagenes de la 
graciosa poesia se desvanecen ante la prosaica realidad. . . . (J. B. de Berata- 
rrechea, “Influencia del folletin y sus causas,” Revista de Espafia, de Indias y del 
estranjero, 1845, IV, 236.) 

. no hay dolores reservados . . . en la actualidad todo se inquiere, se 
analiza, y la novela es la terrible galeria de estos cuadros de diversas escuelas. 
Detrés de la novela, . . . aparece el observador, ese nuevo duende maligno y 
voluntarioso . . . nunca siente; siempre piensa y racioncina. .. . El novelista 
moderno todo lo personifica, hasta el vicio; todo lo poetiza, hasta la miseria. La 
novela contempordnea, como la plancha del daguerreotipo, descubre hasta las 
manchas m4s pequefias que oscurrecen las bellas formas de una clase o de una 
institucién. (Antonio Neira de Mosquera, “De la novela moderna,” Revista de 
Espafia, de Indias y del estranjero, 1848, XII, 181-88.) 

5 See her prologues and preliminary remarks to various of her works. 

* Well expressed in “Fabiola,”’ Revista de ciencias, literatura y artes, 1856, I, 
430: “La misién de la novela es, pues, realzar la naturaleza humana, no heroica- 
mente a una altura ficticia, sino mansamente a una altura real.” 

7 Cf. José Ferndndez Espino, “Prélogo,” Clemencia, II, Madrid, 1857; J. F. 
Pacheco, “‘Prélogo” [1857], La Estrella de Vandalia, Madrid, 1911, p. xxi. 

* A good statement of the case comes from Guillermo de Forteza, who takes 
formal recognition of “dos escuelas diametralmente opuestas en la novela de 
costumbres contempordnea: la idealista y la realista,” and advocates a middle 
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approaching realism still further, however, opinion in the next dec- 
ade swings toward “idealism” even more than before. By this time 
a crystallizacion of thought has occurred in the discussion of aesthet- 
ics, upholding idealism as a definite school in opposition to realism, 
which as yet has no spokesman in Spain. The ideas expressed are 
little more than a restatement of long established opinions. The 


» most intelligent spokesman of the “idealistic” school was Juan 


, 


| Valera. Valera is representative of those who attacked realism 
\ because of its prosaicness and lack of beauty. What he demands is 


that characters be broadly representative of mankind, not individual 
to the extent of following exact models in life; * that even apparently 
prosaic aspects of life can and should be infused with a “cierto 
misterioso idealismo’’; that art should rise above the ordinary and 
portray life not as it is but as it should be; '* that the application of 
scientific knowledge in art operates against poetry and sentiment, 
prime requisites of art." 

Valera, who was both an idealist and a classicist, believed in an 
“improved copy of nature” as opposed to scientific, “prosaic” 
truth, and he believed that characters without losing their individu- 
ality should conform to a universal pattern, thus reflecting a generic 
or abstract idea. In the latter sense he was concerned with char- 
acters not as a general representative of social classes, as was meant 
by some critics, but as representative of the human race, also ex- 
pressed by earlier opinion but perhaps not understood as clearly as 
by Valera. Pepita Jiménez is a practical demonstration of Valera’s 
theory of classical idealism in that (1) it deliberately paints actuali- 
ties better than they are, and (2) its whole mechanism is controlled 
by a single dominating idea—the beauty of love between man and 


| woman, earthly love, in a word, which reflects the divine ideal. In 


“structural technique he adheres to the classical directness of ex- 
cluding all that is unnecessary to the narrative problem, though he 
gives the story a philosophical color by concentrating upon an idea 
rather than a specific mark of human nature. The Platonic concept 
of individual, earthly experience as a reflection of the Absolute Ideal, 


ground between the two extremes: “Influencia de la novela en las costumbres’’ 
[1857], Obras criticas y literarias, 1, Mallorca, 1882, p. 130. 

® “De Villahermosa a la China . . .” [1858], Obras completas, XX, p. 98. 

1°De la naturaleza y cardcter de la novela’’ [1860], Obras completas, XXI, 
pp. 11-12 et passim. 

18 See Valera’s summary of the discussions held in the literary section of the 
Ateneo, in which Alcal4 Galiano, Canalejas, Valera, and others took part: “jQué 
es el arte, qué ha sido, y qué ha de ser en nuestro siglo?’ [1861], Obr. comp., XXI, 
pp. 109-23. 
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a notion of which Valera was fond, becomes a prominent theme in 
the discussion of aesthetics in the 1860’s, and is used to refute 
realism, which allegedly loses sight of the universal through too 
much attention to the particular.” 

In this trend toward philosophical considerations, there is little 
evidence that critics could or were willing to grasp the truth that an 
artist can present an ample view of the concrete phenomena of 
ordinary existence and at the same time produce poetry and beauty, 
or that while concentrating on the particular he can also reveal the 
universal in human nature. There was little tendency to analyze 
realistic works from the standpoint of technical procedure. Aside 
from the constant mention of excessive descriptive detail, little 
notice was taken of specific realistic technique having to do with 
plot and characterization. Occasionally mention was made of the 
cold objectivity and the analytical style of the modern novel,” or 
the incompatibility of science and the novel.“ Psychological por-\ 
trayal of character was approved, but in the sense of the moderate 
technique of Ferndin Caballero, who herself sought to portray the 
emotions of her characters; whereas extreme psychological, some- J 
times called physiological analysis was opposed. 

Let us now pause in our consideration of the critical reaction to 
realism and view Pereda against the background of the decade 1860- 
1870. In an atmosphere of gentleness and imagination divorced 
from the hard realities of existence, Pereda’s cuadros came as an 
abrupt contrast. He used as a vehicle the cuadro de costumbres, 
which had been popular in Spain for some thirty years, probably be- 
cause this genre was widely favored by the public and also because 
it best suited his talents as a writer. But in changing the temper of 
the subject matter he showed a decided reaction to the sentimental, 


j ’ 


% Some of the writers, with less equilibrium than Valera, became lost in 


meaningless rhetoric; for example: “. . . el ideal no esté fuera de la realidad, 
sino que por el contrario es el progreso de la serie [el desarrollo biolégico], y por 
consiguiente su complemento légico. ... El poeta, como el artista, no hace 


otra cosa que reproducir, dentro de las condiciones de la vida y segin el orden de 
la naturaleza, el momento estético en la economfa general del movimiento gene- 
rador de la creacién . . . poseer en el instante de ese dtomo del tiempo, y en el 
4tomo, ese instante del espacio de la creacién entera, es poseer la eternidad en el 
instante . . .” (Luis de Barreda, “Alfonso, novela original por Don Fernando 
Fulgosio,” El museo universal, 1866, X, 222). 

% Neira de Mosquera, op. cit., p. 182. 

14 Valera, Obr. Comp., XXI, p. 114. 

16 Forteza, op. cit., p. 131; Valera, Obr. Comp., XXI, p. 29. The Spanish 
critical reaction to realism, although in much smaller degree, largely paralleled. the 
French reaction recorded by Bernard Weinberg, op. cit. 
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idyllic writings of the period. In this respect he was an independent 
going counter to contemporary styles in his own country, following 
in some degree the general tendency of the age toward factual 
truth, but basically demonstrating his own anti-romantic tastes. 
At the same time, it is important to remember, he avoided the ex- 
treme of materialism and tempered potentially gross scenes with 
humorous and picturesque style. 

There is no mistaking the strong “anti-idealistic’”’ temper of 
Pereda’s early productions. This is seen in three principal aspects: 
a countermove to over-idealization of country life, an attention to 
materialistic and physical things, and a restraint of sentiment. La 
primavera (1864) may be considered an initial expression of the 
first. In this poem the author declares, “‘basta de idilios tiernos,”’ 
and points out the roughness of country life—the thorns, the puddles 
of water, the ignoble peasants, the coarse girls with heavy shoes; in 
short, the “‘prosa grosera de la humanidad inculta.” '* He is saying 
these things for the benefit of the poets of “‘gaya ciencia’’ who have 
given false pictures of rural life. He himself admits in the same 
sketch that there is much beauty in the country and enumerates 
praiseworthy things in external nature. A similar idea underlies 
El jdndalo (1864), a poor example of poetry, which the author later 
hopes will be forgotten, but which shows that he was intent upon 
calling attention to prosaic actuality. Essentially the same attitude 
_ toward the country persists throughout Pereda’s career. The 
picture of coarse, rough peasants, with some view of their cruelty, 
their ignorance, their envious and malicious dispositions, their 
vulgarity, their animal instincts, is seen in the Escenas montafiesas 
(1864), in Tipos y paisajes (1871),!7 Los hombres de pro (1872), Don 
Gonzalo Gonzdlez de la Gonzalera (1878), La puchera (1888), and 
even in Pefias arriba (1894). It has been said that Pereda at first 
disliked the country and only gradually came to be sympathetic 
with peasant life.* The natural development of warmth in treat- 

16 Escenas montafiesas, Obr. comp., 3a. ed., V, p. 175. 

17 Examples: “E] dia 4 de octubre’’ [1868], “Ir por lana’’ [1871]. 

18 J. M. de Cossio, La obra literaria de Pereda. Su historia, su critica, San- 
tander, 1935, p. 61. Cossio notes Pereda’s unsympathetic treatment of the 
peasants as compared to the scenes of Santander. He quotes a letter of Pereda 
(1853), in which the latter calls the Montajia insipid, and he also cites an article by 
Menéndez Pidal as evidence that Pereda disliked the language of the Montafia as 
late as 1874. Pereda’s statement in 1853 is not an unusual remark for a young 
provincial on his first contact with a metropolis, and his attitude must certainly 


have changed before he came to write about his province. As reported by 
Menéndez Pidal (“Un inédito de Pereda. Observaciones sobre el lenguaje popu- 
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ing his subject is noticeable in Pereda as he matures, but this ob- 


servation should not be applied exclusively to his treatment of 
peasant life. It would be more accurate to say that he was at first 
intent upon counteracting the usual one-sided picture of the country, 
and that as the need for this gradually became less, he relaxed in 
his overt opposition to excessive idealization. Certainly from the 
outset there was no lack of sympathy for the peasants. La robla 
(1864) strikes a happy idyllic note in its humorous, colorful presenta- 
tion of a campestrian scene. In El espiritu moderno (1864) the 
author defends country life in an imaginary conversation with a 
lady from Santander, and Al amor de los tizones (1871) shows real 
warmth of sympathy for a peasant circle as opposed to the soirées of 


the city. The fact is that Pereda saw much crudeness and ma- ) 


terialism in the particulars of rural life. He was attentive to lusty 
physical phenomena: food, drink, skinned beeves, robust maids, 
rough diction; but he saw the whole in an idealistic perspective. 
His favorite ideological theme—the simple peace and happiness 
of a patriarchal society, which finds its culmination in Pefias arriba— 
is evident from 1864 on. Thus in Arroz y gallo muerto (1864), the 
peasants individually appear as coarse and mean, but collectively, 
under the guidance of a benevolent patriarch of the hidalgo class, 
their fundamental goodness appears, and the over-all picture is 
pleasant. The same perspective is evident in Los hombres de pro 
and again in Don Gonzalo .... There is no reason, then, to dis- 
count Pereda’s contention that the various attitudes expressed in 
Escenas montafiesas were non-envidious impressions of his youth 
and that he believed in the simplicity of village life as representing 
the “paz y poesfa de los patriarcas,” '* or his denial that he was in 
this series of cuadros making fun of the peculiarities of the Mon- 
tafia.2° In his own words, he was giving an impartial picture, as 


lar de la Montafia,”” BBM P, 1933, XV, 145), Pereda considered his own province 
the one which most abused the Spanish language. But he was not thinking of the 
peasants alone, for in his opinion the vulgo of the capital city was the worst of- 
fender. In any case, if Pereda disliked the language of the Montafia when he 
wrote his first cuadros, it would be hard to detect it in his lusty handling of dia- 
logue. 

19 Escenas montafiesas, p. 462, footnote [1885]. 

2 “Prélogo” [1871] to Tipos y paisajes. Pereda suppressed Los pastorcillos 
and La primera declaracién when the Escenas montafiesas were prepared for his 
Obras completas; the first, as he explains, because of its groseria (Cossfo, op. cit., 
p. 67). This would indicate that he regretted some of his early crudeness strictly 
from an aesthetic view point, but would not show any special distinction between 
peasant scenes and those of Santander. 
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he felt it his mission as a retratista to do.** The fact that he con- 
sidered his mission at first merely that of a retratista may account in 
part for the greater warmth of his later regional works, in which he 
expands his horizon to embrace a broader field of human relations. 
One is inclined to believe in Pereda’s impartiality as between peas- 
ants scenes and those of Santander after reading La buena gloria 
(1864). The seafolk, with whom Pereda was admittedly always 
sympathetic, are handled rather severely in this picture of dirty, 
vulgar fishwives and their menfolk, where sentiments are decidedly 
subordinate to material things—love of drink, of money, and 
physical appetites. Here the author is concentrating on telling the 
truth about a custom, and the sympathy lies with the custom, not 
with the individuals. The particulars are crude, though the com- 
prehensive view becomes through style essentially idealistic. With 
less concentration upon one specific scene or custom, the author 
mixes in harsh crudities in La leva (1864) and expands the technique 
into the long novel Sotileza (1884), his most benevolent treatment 


" of seafolk. 


In his desire for honest reporting, Pereda started out possibly 
following the lead of Ferndn Caballero, in supplying footnotes to 
substantiate his portrayals, but going much farther than she, even 
to the point of approaching a cool, impassive detachment at times. 
This can be seen in a few of his cuadros: La buena gloria (1864), La 
noche de navidad (1864), Los chicos de la calle (1871), and even to 
some degree in the humorous Suum cuique (1864). It represents 
a desire for factual truth and impartiality in his mission of costum- 
brista, a realistic trait which is more evident in his early writing than 
at any other time. Perhaps another phase of his reaction to false 
idealism. At any rate, he was convinced that paradise existed in 
neither country nor city. Suum cuique, although it shows more 
benevolence for the country than for the city, is a humorous demon- 
stration of the theme of disillusionment for idealistic dreams of 
either. 

Closely allied with Pereda’s reaction to painting contemporary 
life in its most pleasant hues, is his anti-sentimentalism. The 
inclination to avoid a display of emotion can be detected in all of 
Pereda’s works. Except for a few instances where he seems to fall 
into a copy of the conventional sentimental style of the midcentury 
(for example, the young lovers in Oros son triunfos (1876) and the 
love of Magdalena and Alvaro in Don Gonzalo . . . (1878), where 
he is clearly out of character), he is more likely to appear obvious in 


"Ibid. 
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restraining a frank discussion of emotion. This can be explained 


by his own personality and in some degree perhaps by the unemo- 
tional, or at least undemonstrative types presented in his sketches 
of humble people. But Pereda’s personal inclination doubtlessly 
was abetted in his early works by his feeling of reaction. In similar 
fashion as the picaresque novel had reacted to the sentimental 
romances, Pereda depicts his popular types as dominated by ma- 
terial necessities and weak in the sentiment of love. Thus appear 
in prominent view the lack of sentiment between farther and son in 
La noche de navidad, a potentially pathetic situation of widow and 
children in La buena gloria which is turned into an emotionless 
though somewhat humorous description, the harshness of the 
mother and children relationship in La leva, the coldness of the boy 
toward his parents in A las Indias. With all this, Pereda was not 
devoid of compassion. The reader is sympathetically conscious of 
the restrained emotion in the situation of a father who must leave 
his children to an uncertain fate (La leva), of a mother whose son is 
leaving for America possibly never to return (A las Indias), or of a 
bruja cruelly mistreated (Las brujas). 

The fact is that although Pereda’s early sketches are basically 
typical of his writing in general (in so far as their picturesque style 
is concerned), except when dealing with his personal animosities 
they contain examples which reveal more impassivity than is found 
in his later works. He had a precedent in Ferndn Caballero for his 
effort to give an accurate presentation of fact, but his severity of 
treatment was something new in Spain. His occasional impassive- 
ness and his noticeable attention to material and animalistic realities 
may have been to some extent an influence of French literature, 
though these traits were in perfect harmony with his own anti- 
romantic reaction which led him to essay an unbiased depiction of 
contemporary customs, stripped of their softest and most roseate 
hues. 


At the beginning of his career, then, Pereda shows that he | 


visualized the issue of realism and idealism in the same elementary 
and at the same time fundamental light as the general current of 
contemporary thought. That is, the issue was one of the concrete 
and particular versus the abstract and general, and of the coarse _ 
and unpleasant versus the gentle and beauteous. Pereda was in 
fact the leader of a new mode of writing in the novel. And yet, he 
remained indifferent to arguments on terminology and aloof to 


* Cf. Jean Camp, José Maria de Pereda, sa vie, son oewre et son temps, Paris, 
1937, p. 83. 
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affiliating himself with any literary school. In 1871 he reveals his 
awareness of critical discussion when he says that he prefers to 
paint his subjects “como son,” not ‘como deben ser,” as greater 
artists might possibly do.* A few years later he clarifies further 
his conception of art: 


. sigo teniendo para mf, que el arte es la verdad: 0 . . . que no puede 
ser bello lo que no es verdadero; . . . quitar naturales condiciones y 
atributos, es afearlos.* 


And he continues by discounting the arguments over his realism, 
citing Menéndez y Pelayo as his spokesman. As late as 1879, when 
realism had won acceptance in Spain, he delbares: 


En dios y en mi 4nima te juro que ya no sé lo que es realismo en las obras 
del ingenio, desde que tanto se zarandea la palabra entre las plumas de la 
critica.*® 


If realism means the presentation of human characters and scenes 
from nature “dentro del decoro del arte,’’ then he is a realist; but if 
it means the presentation of naked obscenities of “un naturalismo 
hediondo,”’ then he denies militantly any such affiliation.2* With 
- the same independence that he showed in his stand against extreme 
idealism, Pereda pursued a course which ran counter to extreme 
realism. This was the result of an innate sense of balance which is 
evident in his works from the first to the last. In following this 
middle-of-the-road objective, he found himself in harmony with 
critical opinion in Spain after realism had become an approved 
form of writing, and he showed that he accepted the popular verdict 
as to the meaning of Naturalism. This can be seen if we turn again 
to a survey of critical opinion. 

The most ardent debates on the question of realism occurred in 
Spain in the 1870’s. In the early years of this decade various 
formal treatises appear in an effort to combat the growing ‘“‘con- 
tagion from France.” Realism is still believed to be an implacable 
copy of nature without discernment or poetic inspiration, a ma- 
terialistic philosophy which loses sight of spiritual beauty, con- 
centrates on the ugly, indulges in excessive detail both in description 


% “Prélogo” to Tipos y paisajes, p. 6. 

24 “Prefacio” to Escenas montafiesas, 2a. ed., Santander, 1877, p. v. 

26 “Al pfo lector” [1879], De tal palo tal astilla, Obr. comp., 7th ed., IV, p. 6. 

26 Cf. a similar denial of indebtedness to literary schools in “A mis contempo- 
r4neos de Santander que aun vivan” [1884]. (Sotileza, Obr. comp., 8a. ed., IX, 
p. 6.) 
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and the analysis of passions, and embraces scientific and other non- 
literary subjects.?’ 

But despite the general opposition to realism, it is important to 
note that the opposition is to an extreme kind which is generally 
identified with the French school. Nearly all the writers call for a / 
judicious mixture of “lo real” and ‘“‘lo ideal’; for “lo ideal como < 
aspiracién, lo real como base’’; ** for external reality infused with 
lofty ideais,*® or penetrated by the idea.*® This conception of art, 
which of course is perfectly applicable to realism, is aptly stated by 
Manuel Mild y Fontanals, who maintains that art must idealize, 
but the idealization must be of reality, not of ideality; it must be, 
in short, “la realidad idealizada.” ** A few writers are so bold as to 
view realism in a broad sense of the word,” and refuse to admit that 
there is a conflict between realism and idealism.* And some critics 
now go so far as to defend certain practices heretofore condemned; 
for example: Juan Pérez de Guzman, who favors a literature “dentro 
de lo positivo y prdctico’”’ to combat “lo superfluo en lo ideal e 
imaginativo”; * José Navarrete, who though an idealist with the 
belief that an artist should copy “lo que ve subjetivamente,” de- 
clares that the dramatist should paint society in all its misery with 
an “implacable realismo’’; * Félix Rosell, who defends abundant 
detail in description because it enhances the impression of truth.** 

27 See Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, “El realismo y el idealismo en las artes,”’ 
Discursos letdos ante la_ Academia de Nobles Artes de San Fernando .. . , 5 de 
mayo de 1872; Marqués de Molins, “Contestacién” to Cueto’s address, ibid. ; 
Emilio Nieto, El realismo en el arte contempordneo, Madrid, 1874, published also in 
Revista europea, 1875, III; the addresses on “El realismo en el arte dramdtico” in 
the Ateneo from March 13 to April 3, 1875, as reported in Rev. eur., 1875, IV; 


Luis Vidart, “Una nueva teorfa acerca de las obras novelisticas,”’ Revista contempo- 
rdnea, 1876, VI. 

*8 Luis Vidart, “Recuerdos de una polémica acerca de la novela de D. Juan 
Valera, Pepita Jiménez,” Revista de Espafia, 1876, LIII, 278. 

29 M. de la Revilla, “Un acontecimiento literario. Noventa y tres por Victor 
Hugo,” La Ilustracién espafiola y americana, 1874, I, 207. 

*%* Armando Palacio Valdés, “Las novelas de Ferndn Caballero,’”’ Rev. eur., 
1878, XI, 245. 

31 “Te lo real e ideal en el arte” in Principios de literatura general y espafiola 
[1874], nueva ed., Barcelona, 1877, pp. 105-13. 

* For example, Felix Rosell, “Lucio Trellez. Relacién contempordnea por 
D. José Ortega Munilla,” Rev. de Esp., 1879, LXITX, 417. 

* Addresses (by Canalejas, Rayén, Vidart), in Rev. eur., 1875, IV, 194, 197, 


“M ‘La restauracién literaria en Espafia,” Rev. eur., 1875, IV, 300. 


38 Summary of an address, “El ideal del arte,” in the Ateneo, Rev. eur., 1875, 
IV, 476. 


“Lucio Tréllez ... ,” Rev. de Esp., 1879, LXIX, 417. 
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Critics in general favorably reviewed the works of the important 
contemporary novelists. There was a reluctance to approve of 
Galdés’ elaborate use of descriptive detail, but he was praised for 
the authenticity of his characters and scenes and his fortunate 
combination of realism and idealism, in a word, for his “realismo 
espiritual.’’ With little inclination to examine the differences in 
the manner of writing, critics also approved in similar generalities 
the works of Valera and Alarcén, not observant of the former’s 
classicism and the latter’s romanticism, but noting in the case of 
Alarcén especially his affinity with Spanish realists of the Golden 
Age. Pereda met with more opposition than his contemporaries, 
but the criticism was directed principally at his false representation 
of social classes through exaggerated specific examples (El buey 
suelto, Tipos trashumantes), and his unjust social satire of the city 
(La Montdlvez, Nubes de estio). The Escenas montafiesas had at 
first seemed severe and crude to some, but as far as the question of 
realism is-concerned, Pereda was in this decade (1870-1880) gener- 
ally approved. Leader of the champions of Pereda was Menéndez 
y Pelayo, who although at first averse to arguing over terminology, 
quickly recognized in realism a school worthy of discussion and ap- 
provingly placed Pereda in the movement.*’ 

It is clear, then, that at the time when Spain produced some note- 
worthy novelists who are realists at least in part, opinion gradually 
comes to accept certain realistic practices. It is further worthy of 
note that a conception emerges which defends realism in its tradi- 
tional Spanish qualities, a happy balance of the real and the ideal, 
with some willingness to sanction English realism, but with con- 
tinued aversion to the French brand, which eventually comes to be 
identified with Naturalism. 

The term “Naturalism” appeared occasionally in Spanish criti- 
cism in the late 1870’s, usually in a general sense that did not 
differentiate it from realism. Around 1880 it supplants the latter 
as a major topic of discussion in literary circles. At this time it 
becomes the target of attack for the most undesirable attributes 
heretofore associated with realism. Thus the Naturalists, and the 
French novelists are still uppermost in the critics’ minds, are con- 

37 In his article “Bocetos al temple, por José Ma. de Pereda . . . ,” Latertulia, 
2a. época, Santander, 1876, pp. 122-28, he praises the sane realism of Pereda, “la 
realidad idealizada que Mil4& recomienda,” while noting the distorted conception 
of some critics: “hasta el punto de llamarse realismo por algunos a la seca, fria y 
grosera representacién de los vicios y maldades humanos... .” He repeats 
virtually the same appraisal of realism in his “Prélogo” [1884] to Pereda’s Los 
hombres de pro. 
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demned for their cold impersonality, for a preponderance of coarse, 
ugly scenes, and a skeptical, pessimistic philosophy.** 

Pardo Bazén’s discussion of Naturalism in La cuestién palpitante 
(1882-1883) is the most thorough and the most understanding of 
the time in Spain. She recognizes that in presenting man’s acts as 
shaped by physical laws and material forces, Naturalism is deter- 
ministic, denying free will, and this she opposes as its capital sin, as 
she does also its utilitarian aspect of attempting to demonstrate a / 
scientific thesis. She disapproves Zola’s choosing the worst of the 
species to support his thesis and deplores the fact that his Darwin- 
ism and the one-sided nature of his subject matter lead to a pessi- 
mistic and depressive picture of life. But she considers the atmos- 
phere of pessimism and grossness a minor defect, and defends the 
novelist’s conscientious study and analysis of facts of life, both 
social and psychological. She does not defend Naturalism; she 
does defend realism, as she had done in her preface to Un viaje de 
novios (1881), in which she alligned herself with the Spanish realists 
rather than the French. 

Leopoldo Alas was a more feeble interpreter of Naturalism than 
Pardo Bazén. As W. E. Bull points out,** Alas was opposed to 
positivism and never in theory or practice accepted Zola’s deter- 
ministic treatment of character. His acceptance or “defense” of 
Naturalism in the 1880’s was superficial and he later openly rejected 
it.“° He greeted Galdés’ La desheredada (1881) as a naturalistic 
work: 


Galdés se ha echado en la corriente; ha publicado su programa de litera- 
tura incendiaria, su programa de naturalista; ha escrito en quinientas siete 
paginas la historia de una prostituta.“ 


38 See A Cénovas del Castillo, Zl Solitario y su tiempo, Madrid, 1883, pp. 172 
ff. Cf. also: Alarcén’s assertion that his conception of French Naturalism in 1883 
is the same as his conception of French realism in 1858: “‘Es decir, hace veinticinco 
afios; por manera que mi opinién acerca del naturalismo es antigua” (Note to the 
date [1858] of his article on Fanny by Feydeau, in Jwicios literarios y artisticos, 
p. 99); Valera’s long treatise in 1886 on Naturalism, in which, though mentioning 
some specific attributes peculiar to Naturalism, he voices essentially the same ob- 
jection to the movement as he had formerly directed at realism (“Sobre el arte de 
escribir novelas” [1886-1887], Obr. comp., XX VI, “Prélogo,” p. xx); and Menéndez 
y Pelayo, “Prélogo” [1884] to Los hombres de pro, pp. xxv-xxviii, where he speaks 
of Naturalism as “esta verdad grosera, esta acumulacién de farrago incongruente,”’ 
a school of writing which favors libidinous scenes and protrays man as “la bestia 
humana,” as well as projecting a materialistic and deterministic philosophy. 

%* “The Naturalistic Theories of Leopoldo Alas, PMLA, 1942, LVII, 536-51. 

© Tbid., p. 549. 

“ Galdés, Madrid, 1912, pp. 104-05. 
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And he applauds Galdés for embracing Naturalism, but he is think- 
ing only of the choice of subject. For aside from the nature of the 
subject matter, La desheredada has little in common with Zola’s 
Naturalism. A few passages in which slums are described in the 
first part of the novel are reminiscent of Zola’s intensive description 
of rough material, but the humorous, familiar, picturesque style of 
Galdés is far removed from the soberness and severity of Zola. 
Moreover, Zola’s aim of social reform and the deterministic handling 
_of character are replaced in Galdés by a moral aim and the char- 
acterization of a person who is subject to her own free will rather 
than to environment.“ What Alas does conscientiously favor in 
Zola is the careful method of handling and checking observable 
data, the psychological study of motivations in character, and the 
pursual of a definite goal in writing.“ In his “prélogo” to La 
cuestién palpitante, he understands the subject clearly enough to say 
_that Naturalism is not solely a reproduction of that in life which is 
“ ugly, vile, and repugnant to the senses, and declares that everything 
) has a right in literature because it is real, not because it is ugly. 
But even here he visualizes Naturalism primarily as a perfect 
imitation of la realidad, a loose conception of realism in general. 
The “defenders” of Naturalism in Spain followed in the main the 
lead of Pardo Bazan and Leopoldo Alas, refusing to subscribe to its 
deterministic philosophy and its propensity for scientific treatment, 
particularly of pathological cases, but supporting it for its procedure 
in recording the data of contemporary life, and for its careful, analyt- 
ical study, considered necessary to avoid the errors of extreme 
idealism.“ But the greatest impression left by Zola in Spain per- 
tained to the choice of gross and unconventional subjects. This is 
evident not only from the critical reaction but from Spanish novels 
themselves, including those of Galdés, Palacio Valdés, Octavio 
Pic6én, and Felipe Trigo. Even Pardo Bazdn and Leopoldo Alas 
show none of the deterministic influence of natural forces on char- 
acter nor undertake a novel of sociological thesis. 

The common influence of Naturalism represented a popular 
notion which is easily understood if not entirely justified. For al- 


# Cf. Bull, op. cit., p. 543. 

*® Solos de Clarin [1881], 4th ed., Madrid, 1891, p. 54. 

“ Cf. Luis Vidart, “El naturalismo ... ,” Rev. de Esp., 1882, LXXXV, 
182-83; José Alcdzar Herndndez, ‘Del nautralismo en nuestra novela contempo- 
rinea,” Rev. de Esp., 1882, LXXXIV, 106-16; U. Gonzdlez Serrano, “El arte 
naturalista,” Rev. de Esp., 1885, CV, 30-45; Orlando, “Zola . . . ,” Rev. de Esp., 
1885, CIII, 625-29. 
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though Zola was motivated by the scientific desire to measure char- 
acter and social relations by physiological and material forces, in 
the pursuance of his objective he consistently chose material having 
to do with the dismal, brutish aspects of life and employed a style 
which emphasizes the sensual side of human nature. The honest 
confrontation of unsavory things was a wholesome contribution to 
the novel, but it was unduly extended by Zola himself and often 
abused by his imitators. It is not surprising, then, that an estimate 
of his works arose which saw first of all the bold revelation of coarse 
and unconventional experiences. 

This consideration of Naturalism is of interest as a background 
for Pereda’s realism because the latter makes it clear in his writings 
that he not only accepted the popular appraisal of Naturalism with- 
out bothering to study the subject but also evinced a reaction to the 
things commonly associated with the movement. When he refuses 
to affiliate himself with a realism that means the presentation of 
“un naturalismo hediondo,” “ and when, in asserting his independ- 
ence of literary schools, he refuses to enter into the fashion of novel 
writing which calls for, among other things, a treatment of “el 
problema del adulterio, y el problema de la prostitucién, y el de la 
virtud con caidas, y tantos otros problemas... y hasta los 
indecentes galanteos del chulo del Imperial,” ** he is echoing current 
critical opinion. His declaration that his objective was the presen- 
tation of scenes from nature ‘“‘dentro del decoro del arte,” ‘7 and his 
addition to a quotation from La Bruyére, “il faut exprimer le vrai 
pour écrire naturellement, fortement . . . (jy por qué no he de 
completar . . . délicatement?)’’,“* must be taken as expressions of 
one of his sincerest convictions. By “dentro del decoro del arte” 
and “‘écrire délicatement”’ he meant the avoidance of grossness that 
would offend conventional tastes. 

How Pereda establishes a middle ground between two extremes 
is an important consideration in the analysis of his writings and be- 
comes a separate study in itself.“* But it is common knowledge 
that he conscientiously adheres in practice to the principle of dis- 
creetness. He avoids major plots involving adultery, prostitution, 


48 “Al pio lector,” De tal palo tal astilla, p. 6. 

«¢ “A mis contempordneos de Santander . . . ,” Sotileza, pp. 8-9. 

47 “Al pfo lector,” De tal palo tal astilla, p. 6. 

48 “Prefacio,” Escenas montafiesas, 2a. ed., 1877, p. v. 

* T have discussed this same question from a stylistic viewpoint in an article 
“Pereda’s Realism: His Style,” Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley (Wash- 
ington University Studies, no. 14, 1942), pp. 131-57. 
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depraved humanity, refuses to give a close-up view of sex, and stops 
short of extremes in his depiction of rough material scenes and the 
physical attributes of people. 

Aside from his aversion to grossness in the novel, Pereda shows 
~ his dislike for a display of scientific knowledge, a characteristic of 
realism as well as of Naturalism, but more commonly associated 
with the latter. In several places he familiarly tells the reader that 
he is not interested in supplying scientific information. For ex- 
ample, his ridicule of a precise presentation of geographical setting, 
utilizing chemistry and experimental physics/ ** his refusal to bore 
his readers with details of medicine; ™ his rejection of an historical, 
geological exposition of the setting in favor of his own supposition 
as to the origin of a ria; ® satire of the worshipers of laws of natural 
sciences, materialistic dogmas, and the like.* His attitude toward 
a scientific objective in studying the flaws of society as well as his 
aversion to gross subject matter in the novel can be seen in the 
following: 


Lo que no acepto, lo que condeno con toda mi alma es que sobre un caso 
de esos de higiene, de historismo sucio, se escriba un libro entero con pre- 
tensiones de obra de arte, y se aguce el ingenio y se despilfarren las horas, 
revolviendo lacerfas de la vida humana, que tienen su tratamiento natural 


y légico en los libros cientfficos y en las casas de salud . . . y hasta en la 
Galeria de Alcalé.™ 


Related to Pereda’s antipathy to science is his opposition to 
physiological analysis. In this he is once more in conformity with 
current opinion, which objected to extreme “anatomical” detail in 
emotions, passions, and vice. Despite his liking for character 
analysis, he ridicules a physiological technique which undertakes to 
explain action by an intensive examination of the inner mechanism of 
human beings, physical and psychological. This is what he has in 
mind when he says of his sketches Tipos trashumantes: “hago dibu- 
jos, no autopsias.””* A similar attitude is manifest in his works in 
occasional asides to the reader. Consider his assertion that he is 
content to judge from what “se vefa” rather than use the scalpel on 

De tal palo tal astilla, pp. 9-10. 

8 /Tbid., p. 35. 

® La puchera, Obr. comp., XV, 2a. ed., p. 5. 

® Al primer vuelo, Obr. comp., XVI, 2a. ed., p. 453. 

5 Letter to Salvador Rueda, 13 de abril de 1890, as quoted by Eduardo de 
Huidobro, “Pereda en el género epistolar,” BBMP, 1933, XV, 25. 

6 Bocetos al temple, Tipos trashumantes, Obr. comp., VIII, 2a. ed., p. 430. 
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his characters; * his indifference to the subtle intricacies of Sotileza’s 
personality.*’ 

Pereda’s aversion to lewdness is, as Camp remarks, no doubt re- 
lated to his religious feeling,®* but it is sufficiently and more accu- 
rately explained by his aesthetic sense of what to him was good 
taste, and which happened to coincide with the general sensibility 
of his time. In his refusal to follow the modern trend toward the 
utilization of scientific data and in his occasional reproof of the 
users of physiological detail he showed both his own indifference to 
certain phases of new methods of writing and his reflection of critical 
opinion. That is, Pereda was aware of the accusations commonly 
directed at Naturalism and endorsed these criticisms by his own 
writings. By the time that he voices these objections, certain 
characteristics of realism which he himself champions (the por- 
trayal of particular, local people in surroundings peculiar to them, 
abundant detail on material phenomena, commentarial pursuit of 
the thoughts of his characters) are generally accepted and he has no 
occasion to express himself on these points. Hence his reaction is 
limited to the more active topics of contemporary literary discussion. 
Of the more fundamental principles of Naturalism (environmental 
determinism and sociological objectives) he showed no concern, 
whether because, since these traits were most remote from his own 
manner of writing, he felt no necessity of clarifying his position on 
the subject, or because he had only a superficial understanding of 
Naturalism. 

Pereda was obviously not a Naturalist, and yet he was not en- . 
tirely immune to its influence. The similarities in some of his * 
writing to the Naturalistic manner, however, have been given undue 
weight. Some of Pereda’s contemporaries called him Naturalistic 
in procedure, though not in philosophy. Thus attention was di- 
rected to “Naturalistic” description in the portrait of Judas (El 
buey suelto), the portrait of Patricio Rigiielta and the tavern scene 
(Don Gonzalo . . . ), the bacchanale scene in De tal palo tal astilla, 
and the depiction of adultery in Pedro Sdnchez.** Even the “ex- 
cessive” detail of Sotileza is likened by Clarin to Zola’s technique, 
and a shadow of determinism is read into Pedro Sdnchez.“ Al- 

5¢ “Oros son triunfos,”” Bocetos al temple, p. 174. 

8 Sotileza, p. 87. 

Jean Camp, op. cit., pp. 43, 72, and passim. 


% See Camp, op. cit., pp. 143-45, 205-08. 
* Tbid., p. 205. 


® “Novelas espafiolas del afio literario (estudio critico),” Rev. de Esp., 1884, 
XCIX, 612-13. 
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though taking note of Pereda’s spiritual idealism and his selective- 
ness, Camp is inclined to follow the lead of nineteenth-century 
critics in speaking of Pereda’s realism, pointing to the tiring detail 
in the description of the market scene in El sabor de la tierruca, the 
inoffensive ‘‘Naturalism” of Sotileza, the similarity in temperament 
and thought between La puchera and Zola’s Pot-bouille.* 

All of this criticism shows the popular tendency to identify 
Naturalism with the choice of crude subject matter, without proper 
attention to the manner of treatment. For, whereas Zola would 
have described such material as the bacchanale scenes in Don Gon- 
zalo . . . and De tal palo tal astilla with grim and sober detachment, 
Pereda becomes impassioned, motivated by moral indignation 
rather than by critical judgment, and swings into hyperbolical 
language—burlesque and occasionally grotesque—a far cry from the 
impassive, factual mood of Zola. Aside from this burlesque style, 
there are occasional brief scenes where an unemotional picture of 
blood suggests a similarity to Naturalism. Examples are El 
Berrugo’s bloody death (La puchera, 597), the cubs squirming in 
blood (Pefias arriba, 314). There is no effort here to soften the fact, 
but there is also no effort to heighten the effect as is often the case 
in the impressionistic style of Naturalism. Furthermore, these 
scenes appear only as incidental realities which when considered in 
their context are so counterbalanced as to appear inconsequential. 
They represent Pereda’s realistic inclination to state vigorous facts 
as long as these do not embrace obscenities or immorality. It was 
a trait consistent with his whole career ® and can hardly be said to 
show a Naturalistic influence. 

The tendency to excessive detail is a common trait of nineteenth- 
century realists, though when this becomes a purely sober, factual 
enumeration without artistic effort to lift the subject above a ma- 
terial level, it is said to be Naturalistic. Zola felt that a great 
accumulation of detail was basic in science. Hence his use of it in 
the novel. Because of his purpose, he was often persistent and 
inexorable in description, losing sight at times of what was signifi- 
cant. Pereda, on the other hand, following both a convention 

' and a personal liking for description rather than a scientific ob- 
'\ jective, relaxes and omits detail, frequently saying “etc., etc.” 
The market scene in El sabor de la tierruca (ch. XVIII) is a long 
enumeration of wares for sale—somewhat longer than his usual 

* Op. cit., pp. 192; 208, 215. 

* Cf. the boys wading in blood in “Los chicos de la calle” [1871], Tipos y 
paisajes, p. 207. 
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enumeration. But Pereda’s main objective is as usual to give a 
good view of a village custom for benefit of the “lector de ultra- 
puertos,”’ and his descriptive account is far from being an impassive 
concentration upon material things. He confronts his subject as 
something to marvel at (“iLo que habia sobre aquel encachado 
suelo!””) and as usual skips some things to go on to another list: 
“Todas estas menudencias y otras infinitas. . . .” “ 

There is a suggestion of the Naturalistic influence in La Mon- 
tdlvez. In this novel Pereda intends it tc be clearly understood that 
background, environment, education explain Verénica’s immoral 
life. But even here the whole temper is moral rather than scientific, 
and Verénica’s reminiscent remorse recalls more the picaresque 
novel than it does the sociological realism of Zola and some of the 
other French novelists. The one place in all Pereda’s works where 
one can see a certain affinity with the Naturalism of Zola is the first 
part of La puchera. Here it is true that the author envisages a 
group of people dominated by the deadening necessity of ganar la 
puchera, and showing the stupefying effects of such a physical exis- 
tence. The similarity to Zola is not in the theme so much, as 
Camp says, as in the atmosphere. It is entirely a matter of style, 
for Pereda’s tendency to cool indifference contributes to a picture of 
the embrutecimiento of man. Even here the author cannot exclude 
from his writing his humorous and familiar style. As he progresses 
in the novel, he becomes characteristically personal and benevolent, 
and the picture of the peasant-fisherman becomes healthy and 
optimistic. 

Pereda, then, regardless of his lack of interest in literary theory 
and the debates on idealism, realism and Naturalism, shows that 
he visualized realism and his own part in the movement from es- 
sentially the same plane as that of the average public opinion of his 
epoch. From the time of his anti-romantic reaction to the end of 
his career, he was dominated by the criterion of vigorous portraiture 
of the physical world, within the limits of artistic decorum. A 
combination of “lo real’ and “lo ideal’ is common to all artists in 
varying degree, but Pereda’s deliberate orientation between two 
extremes which seriously occupied the literary thought of his day 
makes an analysis of the balance between the objective and the 
subjective world a most important consideration in the study of his 
realism, particularly as pertains to one of the major realistic traits— 
the frank revelation of facts. This balance, especially noticeable 
in his style, is perhaps the literary attribute of which Pereda was 


“ El sabor de la tierruca, Obr. comp., X, 3a. ed., p. 253. 
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most conscious. Other general realistic traits—a prominent view 
‘of the world of material things, multiplicity and variety in experi- 
ences, happenings, and character traits, exaltation of the local and 
particular in people and scenes, identity of personages with their 
surroundings, prominence of the average and commonplace—are 
clearly seen in Pereda’s structural technique and his characteriza- 
tion. They conform not only to his natural inclination but also to 
the long tradition of realism which enjoyed an accentuated resur- 
gence in the nineteenth century. In certain specific respects, such 
as lengthy description and exposition, and the commentarial re- 
porting of his characters’ thoughts, Pereda was doubtless following 
a convention of nineteenth-century realism. His emphasis on the 
external or visual realities is also characteristic of the long procession 
of earlier pictorial realists, with whom he must be classified. 

In all these respects Pereda was abreast of his times and in 
fact a leader among Spanish writers. The one important trait of 
modern realism which he failed to share and which places him be- 
hind and out of step with modern novelists was his intellectual atti- 
tude toward contemporary conditions. The foremost realists of 
the nineteenth century confronted the immediate state of social 
and human realtions critically and studiously. Pereda was alert 
to actualities in so far as their external appearances were concerned 
but he was not studious of social conditions and was only mildly so 
of individual character. When critically confronting his subject, 
he was a simple polemic on social problems and a satirist of types 
and customs much after the manner of the seventeenth-century 
picaresque novelists. 

In this respect Pereda was once again representative of the 
average thought of his day, and indeed, typically Spanish. From 
one viewpoint, two of the most important developments in the 
nineteenth-century novel were (1) the choice of a goal that would 
portray life “as it is,” not as it should be, and (2) the study of social 

. conditions. Both are basic characteristics of the realistic novel. 
| In Spain Pereda was the leading representative of the first develop- 
ment and Galdés the leading if not the only representative of the 
second, or to be more exact, of the two combined. For of all 
Pereda’s contemporaries, Galdés was the only one who showed that 
_he was alert to a new spirit in the novel, that he took the novelist’s 
‘mission to be a studious confrontation of social relations or of 


' (character in relation to the immediacy of its existence. In the 





decade 1870-1880 a great deal was said about the novel of ideas, 
about the merit of “transcendental” objectives in fiction, but the 
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understanding of a novelist’s intellectual mission too seldom ex- 
tended beyond a controversial treatment of moral, religious, or 
political questions. The leaders among the novelists of the century 
sought to penetrate causes and effects, embracing moral and 
spiritual problems in their relation to social life, not as a pretext 
for moralizing, but in a serious effort to analyze urgent questions of 
actuality. This manifestation in the modern novel was but a 
realistic desire to achieve a workable adjustment between man and 
his surroundings by approaching the problem critically. It was in 
fact the studious and intellectual aspect of modern realism, which 
the average literary man of Pereda’s day failed to appreciate fully. 
And, in this average level of understanding Pereda took his place, 


non-progressive in social and political ideas and indifferent generally 
to intellectualism. 


SHERMAN Eorr 
Washington University 











ALONSO FERNANDEZ DE AVELLANEDA, 
A RECONSIDERATION AND A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


T is generally recognized that the name ‘Alonso Fernandez de 
Avellaneda” was merely a pseudonym for the author of the 
Quijote apécrifo. Cervantes stated it as a fact and students of the 
history of literature have been inclined to agree with him. More- 
over, they have acknowledged the duty placed upon them by the 
existence of the living man behind this verbal disguise. We so 
acknowledge it here, but, at the same time, deny that the problem 
is one of mere erudite curiosity. We are concerned ultimately with 
gaining an understanding of the values and forces arrayed against 
Cervantes in his time, in the hope that this understanding may 
furnish one more guiding perspective for our appreciation of his 
masterpiece. But before we can begin, with this in mind, any 
investigation of a work which once attacked and imitated Cer- 
vantes, we must obtain such concrete facts as are available about its 
author. The creation presupposes the creator; the text, the writer; 
and a study of the one implies a study of the other. This essay is, 
thus, merely preparatory in nature; it can only be justified as fur- 
nishing accurate circumstantial background for problems of much 
greater import. 

It is clear that if the problem is to be so conceived, the establish- 
ment of an historical identity for Avellaneda is neither necessary 
nor even advisable. The doubtful nature of such interpretations 
in the past has rendered all derived interpretations of the Quijote 
apécrifo equally doubtful. What is necessary, is a reconsideration 
of the facts about the man, not the name, as he appears in his 
writing. In this way there is no danger of introducing arbitrary 
and extraneous factors into the work. If the reader is disappointed 
at the failure here to arrive at startling revelations or final dis- 
coveries, he should remember that these would, by their transitory 
nature, constitute a danger to the purpose as indicated above. 

There are two principal facts about Avellaneda which we shall 
attempt to demonstrate: first that he was a Dominican, and second, 
that he was of Aragonese origin. These are by no means new con- 
tentions. Cervantes himself suggested that Avellaneda was from 
Aragon (although the “falta de artficulos” which he mentions has 
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only confused later critics), and Father Murillo in his Geografia 
histérica (1752) maintained that the unknown author was an 
“eclesidstico.” But it was Juan Antonio Pellicer who in his Vida 
de Cervantes (1797) first formulated and presented evidence for 
these two assertions. In contrast to later critics who, favoring this 
candidate or that, employed, changed, or denied evidence, Pellicer 
made no conjectures as to the identity of Avellaneda. By returning 
again to the impartial approach of Pellicer, and by restudying and 
elaborating upon his evidence, it should be possible to establish at 
least these two certainties. _ 

Pellicer makes his supposition that Avellaneda was a Dominican 
in the following manner: 


Acerca de su estado, pudiera conjeturarse que era religioso y por ventura 
de la orden de los Predicadores porque se muestra teédlogo y versado en 
los Santos Padres, y se le observa cierta aficién a las cosas de esta orden.! 


The Quijote apécrifo supports Pellicer with abundant testimony. 
The phrase ‘“‘versado en los Santos Padres” probably refers to the 
display of theological erudition in the Prologue: 


Santo Tomas en la Secundae secundae, quaestione 36, ensefia que la envidia 
es tristeza del bien y aumento ajeno, doctrina que la tomé de San Juan 
Damasceno: a este vicio da por hijos San Gregorio, en el lib. 31 cap. 31 
de la Exposicién moral que hizo a la historia del Santo Job, al odio, susu- 
rracién y detraccién del préjimo, gozo de sus pesares, y pesar de sus 
buenas dichas; y bien se llama este pecado envidia a non videndo quia 
invidus non potest videre bona aliorum. . . 2 


Avellaneda betrays his scholastic training by his apparent pleasure 
in employing this type of reference as well as by the facility with 
which he does so. His avoidance throughout the work of the 
ordinary humanistic reminiscences of the time (except for one or 
two mentions of Aristotle, Cicero, and Seneca) combines with other 
examples similar to the above to indicate his specialization in ec- 
clesiatical studies. Avellaneda appears to be more than a layman 
even though he lived in an age and country in which theological 
questions were often matters of polite conversation. He takes, in 
the above quotation, the professional point of view. 

Avellaneda’s intimate connection with the Church, however, is 
not limited in its literary expression to occasional references con- 

1 Leopoldo Rius, Bibliografia critica de las obras de Cervantes, Madrid, 1899, 
vol. II, p. 259. 

? Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda, El Quijote apécrifo, Barcelona, 1905, p. 6. 
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sciously inserted to confound Cervantes or to show off his own learn- 
ing. Indications of it are to be found in practically every paragraph 
of the work. For example, there is his frequent and apparently 
unpremeditated use of scraps of Latin, some of them even emerging 
from the mouth of Sancho: 


jAy sefior! respondié Sancho, no vaya alla por las llagas de Jestis Na- 
sareno, Rex Judaeorum. .. .* 


In a second example, Don Quijote is speaking: 


. . . he estado con grandisima pena por no haberme hallado en esas 
reales justas; pues si en ellas me hallara, creo que ni esos gigantazos se 
fueran riendo, ni algunos de los caballeros llevaran las preciosas joyas que 


a falta mfa llevaron; pero yo sospecho que nondum sunt completa peccata 
Amorreorum. .. .4 


This is not the consciously latinized Spanish of Géngora and the 
cultistas; it results from a very different process. Latin phrases 
were not exotic importations on the part of Avellaneda but a na- 
tural means of expression. Their use by him is quite ordinary; 
whenever a bit of Latin occurs to him in connection with the stylis- 
tic need of the moment, he includes it and on the same plane as the 
Spanish, thus giving the impression of the churchman at home in 
both languages. This is especially likely since most of the quota- 
tions used come from the Scriptures rather than from classic authors. 
Only a man of the Church could quote them in such a natural 
manner. 

Inadvertent references to Avellaneda’s profession are present in 
many other forms as well. There is continual mention of various 
saints, Bible stories, and all manner of divine material. Sancho’s 
spoken style is typified by the following: 


Sefior don Quijote, por todas cuantas llagas tuvieron Job, el sefior 
san Ldzaro, el sefior san Francisco, y lo que mds es nuestro sefior Jesu- 
cristo, y por aquellas saetas que sus padres tiraron al sefior san Sebastian, 
que tenga compasién, piedad, ldstima y misericordia de mi 4nima peca- 
dora.® 

Yo se lo prometo a vuestra merced; y quédese con Dios; y plegue a 
la sefiora Santa Agueda, abogada de las tetas, que viva vuestra merced 
tan largos afios como vivia nuestro padre Abraham.* 


* Ibid., p. 178. 

* Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
5 Tbid., p. 29. 

* Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
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Cervantes’ Sancho may at times speak of “‘el diablo,” but, in so far 
as this aspect of his speech is concerned, he in no way resembles the 
creature of Avellaneda. The following example is indicative of 
Avellaneda’s consciousness of and pride in the power of the Church. 
The Corregidor of Siguénza has just caught sight of a “cartel’’ 
posted by Don Quijote: 


Andad y traednos un papel de aquéllos; veremos qué cosa es; nc sea algin 
dislate que llegue a ofdos del Obispo antes que tengamos acé noticia dél.’ 


There is no need to insist further on examples no different from those 
to be found on any page of the Quijote apécrifo. There can be no 
reasonable doubt but that Avellaneda was an ecclesiastic.*® 

It would appear difficult perhaps to narrow down these indica- 
tions of connection with the Church to a certainty of Avellaneda’s 
membership in the Dominican order. However, he not only refers 
directly to the Dominicans on several occasions and in favorable 
terms, but also he emphasizes special concerns and matters per- 
taining to the order. Let us first examine a few of these latter 
instances. Besides the reference to Saint Thomas Aquinas in the 
Prologue, the principal work substituted for the romances of 
chivalry in order to effect the spiritual regeneration of Don Quijote 
is the Guta de Pecadores of the Dominican Fray Luis de Granada. 
Its effect on the knight was startling: 


. con la cual licién, olvidéndose de las quimeras de los caballeros 
andantes, fué reducido dentro de seis meses a su antiguo juicio, y suelto de 
la prisién en que estaba. Comenzé tras esto a ir a misa con su rosario 
en las manos, con las horas de nuestra Sefiora, oyendo también con mucha 
atencién los sermones. . . .° 


This introduces two very important indications: the special devotion 
accorded by Avellaneda both to the Virgin and to the use of the 
Rosary. These are undoubtedly what Pellicer meant by his “cierta 
aficién a las cosas de esta orden,’’ for both the Virgin and the 
Rosary, that are so often mentioned in the Quijote apédcrifo, were 
claimed by the Dominicans as their particular theological weapons. 
Saint Dominic was supposed to have inaugurated the use of the 
Rosary as part of his reforming mission. It was an earlier counter- 
part of the Ejercicios espirituales of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. And 

? Ibid., p. 193. 

* For a more complete study of such examples see Baig Bafios gQuién fué 
Avellaneda? Menéndez y Pelayo’s objections to this evidence will be taken up 
later in this essay. 

* Avellaneda, op. cit:, pp. 8-9. Italics mine. 
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in the crusade against the Albigensian heresy, the founder of the 
Dominicans faithfully and effectively preached the worship of the 
Holy Virgin. This tradition was continued within his order and 
Avellaneda certainly seems to share in it. Clemencin finds “four- 
teen or fifteen” references to the Rosary while the Virgin appears 
even more frequently. The objection might possibly be made that, 
if we are to draw conclusions merely from the number of times the 
Rosary is mentioned in the Quijote apécrifo, Quevedo as well as 
Avellaneda must be a Dominican because of its frequent appear- 
ance in the Buscén. The difference lies in the presentation of the 
Rosary in each. For Quevedo the Rosary has an almost dispective 
connotation, but Avellaneda either accords it the conscious respect 
shown so clearly in the above quotation, or he unthinkingly men- 
tions it in passing. Both the Rosary and the Virgin were prominent 
in Avellaneda’s vital frame of reference, and it is only natural that 
they should appear to an equal degree in his work. 

Another indirect betrayal not mentioned by previous critics is 
the following: 


. conmigo no se burlan, porque luego les arroxo una coz mds redonda 
que mula de frayle hierénimo; y mas si me pongo los zapatos nuevos." 


This is the only occasion in the Quijote apécrifo that the author 
yields to the contemporary tendency to make fun of the monastic 
orders, and it is significant that when he does so that it should be of 
the traditional rivals of the Dominicans. Avellaneda may be re- 
vealing himself by his dislikes as well as by his likes. 

Direct references to the Dominican order are also not lacking. 
In fact, except for the above, the Dominican is the only religious 
order named by Avellaneda. Dominicans figure to a great extent 
in the two interpolated stories both based on the religious theme of 
sin and its consequences, either penitence or punishment. The 
fault of Japelin, the “‘rico desesperado,”’ is that he prefers the world 
to the “insigne y grave religién de los Predicadores,” and the in- 
evitability of his suicide is traceable ultimately to this choice. He 
had been a Dominican novice, but he felt that: 


. no podfa llevar los trabajos de la orden, de vestir lana, no comer 
carne, levantarse todas las noches a maitines, y los demas que en ella 
profesaban." 


© Tbid., p. 21. 
1 Jbid., p. 119. 
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His confessor talks to him persuasively in favor of the order but 
unfortunately fails to convince him. In effect, the whole story is 
an exposition of the inevitable result of spurning the Dominicans. 
The second story, of “‘Los felices amantes,” has the same back- 
ground. Dofia Luisa, the renegade prioress, is finally restored to 
her rightful place through the efforts of the Virgin and through her 
constancy in the use of the Rosary, “de quien habfa sido siempre 
devotisima.”’ As for Don Gregorio, her lover, he ends his worldly 
misadventures as a Dominican. The means of his conversion is 
significant: 

. . . al cabo de meses . . . quiso Dios apiadarse de su perdido galan, 
como lo habfa hecho della, tomando por medio un sermén que acaso oy6é 
a un religioso dominico de soberano espfritu, en una parroquia de la corte, 
que moviendo el cielo la lengua en él, se engolf6 a deshora en las alabanzas 
de la Virgen y en las misericordias que habia hecho y hacia cada dia con 
infernados pecadores, por la suave devocién de su _ benditisimo 
rosario. . . .@ 


Once we grant the inevitability of Avellaneda’s being a professional 
churchman, this additional insistence on the Dominican order can 
only indicate that he was a member. It seems apparent to anyone 
who has not yet chosen an identity for Avellaneda which this 
evidence might contradict. 


Menéndez y Pelayo seems to have occupied such a position of 
prejudice in his denial of Avellaneda’s Dominicanism. In attempt- 
ing to destroy the Dominican candidates in favor of his own, an 
unknown Aragonese poet named Alfonso Lamberto, he says: 


Los motivos que se han alegado para tal conjetura no pueden ser mds 
fitiles, y lo que verdaderamente pasma es la docilidad con que casi todos 
los cervantistas han pasado por ellas. Que el encubierto autor cita con 
elogio a Santo Tomas y la Guia de Pecadores de Fray Luis de Granada; 
que recomienda en varios pasajes la devocién del Santo Rosario; que en 
el cuento de Los felices amantes . . . , se manifiesta muy enterado de 
vida la interior de los conventos de monjas, lo cual hace presumir que 
fué confesor de ellas.'* 


In this reasoning there are three principal flaws. In the first place 
Menéndez y Pelayo fails to recognize the culminating force of the 
available evidence by ignoring the abundant indications of Avella- 
3 Thid., p. 159. 
8 El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quizote de la Mancha, compuesto por . . . Alonso 
Fernandez de Avellaneda, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Barcelona, 1905, Introduc- 
cioh, p. xix. 
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neda’s ecclesiastical status, which makes the additional preference 
for the Dominicans particularly significant. In the second place 
he fails to mention the most important evidence of all, the direct 
mention and praise of the order. And in the third place, he sets up 
the strawman of Avellaneda’s being a confessor of nuns in order that 
he may the more easily knock it down. We cannot help feeling 
that Menéndez y Pelayo arrived at these conclusions after he had 
decided upon Alfonso Lamberto rather than before. An impartial 
examination of the contents of the Quijote apécrifo indicates strongly 
and even conclusively that Avellaneda was indeed a Dominican. 

Most critics, including Pellicer, who have discussed the question 
of Avellaneda’s being Aragonese have done so on the basis of purely 
linguistic evidence. They usually cite the vague “falta de articu- 
los” mentioned by Crevantes, and the limited list of Aragonese 
words gathered from the Quijote apécrifo by Borao in his dictionary. 
This in itself is incomplete and inconclusive; the linguistic question 
needs to be restudied as a whole rather than disputed piece by 
piece. This has not been done here as fully as it might be, but at 
least some new and impartial linguistic evidence can be added. 
However, the Aragonese origin of Avellaneda is not only suggested 
by linguistic criteria, but also by certain significant references to 
that kingdom.” Let us first examine this latter type of evidence. 

Avellaneda’s intimate knowledge of the geography of Aragon 
is not apparent until the beginning of Chapter VI: 


Caminaron la via de Zaragoza el buen hidalgo don Quixote y Sancho 
Panza, su escudero, y anduvieron seis dias sin que les sucediese cosa de 
notable consideracién, solo que que . . . se ofrecié en Ariza hacer él 
propio un cartel y fixarl en un poste de la plaza. . . .'* 


Don Quijote and Sancho have just left la Mancha which is a long 
distance from Aragon, but there is no mention of any place name in 
the former region or even of any noteworthy event until enough 
time has passed for them to have journied across the frontier. 
After that, adventures in particular places and towns are quite 
usual. Ariza is mentioned here; later come Calatayud, Ateca, and 


™ Menéndez y Pelayo admits in an epilogue to his introduction that certain 
additional evidence makes Alfonso Lamberto an unlikely prospect, but he does 
not, for that reason, make a full reconsideration of the problem. 

% We must not forget the fact that Cervantes, who must have known the 
identity of his rival, speaks of him as being Aragonese even if he does not dare 
actually name him. Thus the only evidence external to the work that we have is 
positive. 

6 Avellaneda, El Quijote apécrifo, ed. cit., p. 45. 
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la Aljaferfa. Zaragoza itself is treated with great respect for physical 
details: “la puerta del Portillo,’ “la famosa calle del Coso,”’ and 
“la ancha plaza que llaman del Pilar” are all mentioned. The 
Aragonese capital seems to be more of a source of pride and attention 
for Avellaneda even than is Madrid. The “ingenio” of the gentle- 
men of Zaragoza, the color of the tourney there, the wit of the 
“enigmas’’ and “emblemas,”’ which are transcribed in detail, are 
all portrayed with the fullest local self-satisfaction. 

Furthermore there are interesting references to the history or 
legends of the kingdom. For instance, Don Quijote says at one 
point: 

j Vente, vente para mf, que un solo espafiol soy! No vengo como Bernardo 


del Carpio y el rey Marsillo de Aragén, con poderoso ejército contra tu 
persona... .” 


Later on this same king (from the legend of Roland) is again re- 
ferred to and again given the distinction of being from Aragon. 
As for actual history, there is this significant mention of king 
Fernando: 


. . - los Abencerrajes . . . fueron cristianos después que el catdélico rey 
Fernando gané la la insigne ciudad de Granada. . . .'* 


Thus we no longer have “los Reyes Catélicos’” but instead “el Rey 
Catélico,” a monarch of Aragon. 

The tolerant attitude taken toward the Moors and Moriscos 
might also be explained by Avellaneda’s Aragonese origin. Millé 
y Giménez was puzzled by this attitude and finally attributed it toa 
general feeling of guilty conscience in Spain in the years after the 
expulsion. In this way he attempted to date the writing of the 
work.'® Friendliness towards the traditional enemy of Castile 
appears in a number of forms. Don Alvaro Tarfe, the New Chris- 
tian from Granada, has no stigma attached to him for his birth; on 
the contrary Avellaneda always treats him sympathetically, even 
admiringly, and has him mingle with the best society in Spain. 
The brutal Morisco melon grower who gives Don Quijote such a 
cruel beating is never censured for the deed despite his race. There 
is, also, the initial reference to the “moros agarenos de Aragén,” a 
phrase that has often been supposed to hold the secret of Avellane- 
da’s identity. There is no sign, in this natural lack of prejudice, of 

11 Ibid., p. 49. Italics mine. 

18 Avellaneda, op. oct., p. 14. 


1 Juan Millé y Giménez, “Quevedo y Avellaneda, algo sobre El Buscén y el 
falso Quijote,” Revista Helios, Nov.—Dec. 1918. 
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Cervantes’ conscious problem of justifying harshness toward the 
subject race. So that Millé y Gimenez’ explanation seems purely 
gratuitous. The fact is that the Moors and their tradition lasted 
much longer and were better treated in Aragon than in any other 
part of Spain. If Avellaneda had been a Castilian like Cervantes, 
he would inevitably have taken a much different attitude towards 
the Moorish problem. 

It would be just to dismiss all of the foregoing as merely sup- 
position if it could not be supported by linguistic evidence. Al- 
though Avellaneda wrote in Castilian and had no intention at all of 
producing a dialect novel, it was only natural that at times certain 
words and phrases of the language of his youth should penetrate 
into his style. Without entering into a needless and lengthy 
resumé of past arguments on the subject, let us now consider such 
remnants of Aragonese forms in the order of their occurrence in the 
Quijote apécrifo.*° 

In Chapter IV occurs the much disputed phrase muy de repapo: 


Y el ventero en esto llamé a Sancho para que se acostase en una cama que 
de dos jalmas le habia hecho, y Sancho lo hizo echando su maleta por 
cabecera, conque durmié aquella noche muy de repapo.” 


The meaning here is quite clear, and it is interesting to find the 
following similar definition in Aguil6: “repaparse—repantiguarse, 
acomodarse en un seient amb tota comoditat.” Borao only men- 
tions de repapo as being used by Avellaneda, and it is probably on 
his authority that the Dictionary of the Academy lists the term as 
an Aragonese form meaning “con sosiego y comodidad.” In any 
case, the existence of “repaparse” in Catalan refutes Morel-Fatio * 
who can see no reason for any supposed Catalan or Aragonese origin. 

Avellaneda, in Chapter V, uses the expression bacin de barbero, 
whereas the ordinary word as used by Cervantes is bacia. Bacin 


*° The dictionaries and reference works used in this section are: Diccionario 
de Autoridades, Madrid, 1726-39; Diccionario de la Academia, Madrid, 1939; 
Diccionario histérico de la lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1933 (only the first two volumes 
of this dictionary were published by the Academy); Jerénimo Borao, Diccionario 
de voces aragonesas, Zaragoza, 1908; Mariano Aguilé y Fister, Diccionario Aguilé, 
Barcelona, 1915; Julio Cejador, La lengua de Cervantes, Madrid, 1903; W. Meyer 
Liibke, Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1935; C. Torres 
Fornes, Sobre voces aragonesas usadas en Segorbe, Valencia, 1903; Sebastidn de 
Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1611. 

™ Avellaneda, op. cit., p. 40. Wherever an Aragonese form is given in its 
context, it has been italicised. 

* A. Morel-Fatio, “Le Don Quichotte d’ Avellaneda,” Bulletin Hispanique, 
1903, V, pp. 359 ff. 
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exists in Castilian but is only used, according to Covarrubias, for 
the following purpose: “. . . vaciamos en él los excrementos.” On 
the other hand, the Catalan and Aragonese usage of bacin seems to 
correspond to that of Avellaneda. Aguil6é gives the form bact de 
barbero, and Borao has bacinilla as “‘bacfa para el agua que se da a 
la cara.’”’ Thus bacin used in this sense by Avellaneda is probably 
an “aragonesismo.”’ 

The name of the priest who comes to Don Quijote’s rescue in 
Chapter VII is Mosén Valentin. This is undoubtedly the Catalan 
title of respect mosén, but its use in Aragon is attested to by the 
Dictionary of the Academy: “Titulo que se le da a los clérigos en 
la antigua corona de Aragén.” Although it might be argued that 
Avellaneda employed this title consciously in order to achieve 
accuracy in his local color, its use by him shows both his familiarity 
with Aragon and a natural tendency to use its vocabulary. 

In Chapter X, Sancho remarks: 


‘... tengo en el cuerpo tres de malvasia, que llaman en esta 
tierra... .”™* 


Although the word malvasia was used in all parts of Spain to refer 
to this famous wine, it is worth noting that Avellaneda mentions 
it specifically as a local product, that he again betrays a conscious- 
ness of district. According to Aguilé, Catalans brought back the 
roots of this sweet grape from the island of Chios, and, after spread- 
ing, like Catalan words, into contiguous Aragon, it became for the 
Aragonese a specialty of the region. 

Also in Chapter X occurs the word boticaria with the meaning not 
only of pharmacy but of store in general: 


Estas me parecen a mf, sefior, que son las verdaderas aventuras, pues las 
topo yo en la cocina, dispensa y boticaria, o como la llaman muy a mi 
gusto... .™ 


Although Covarrubias gives the following definition: ‘‘La tienda del 
boticario y también del mercader, donde tiene los pafios, y sedas, y 
otras mercaderias,”’ this use of the word did not originate in Castile. 
Both Borao and Torres Fornes in their Aragonese dictionaries list 
botiga as “tienda de mercader,” while in Catalan according to 
Aguilé it has the sense of ““magatzem” or “almacén.” Finally the 
Diccionario Histérico has, “Botiga o Botica se llama en Arag6n la 
tienda do se venden cosas,” a definition taken from Correas’ Voca- 


* Avellaneda, op. cit., p. 75. 
™ Tbid., p. 76. 
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bulario de Refranes, as Castilian a work as Covarrubias’ Tesoro. 
Since the selling of cloth, silk, and other luxury goods was almost a 
monopoly of the Catalan merchant, it was only natural that the 
Catalan word for warehouse or store should penetrate to some ex- 
tent into the rest of Spain. The Castilian equivalent, of course, is 
bodega. The suffix -aria was probably added by Avellaneda to give 
the word a more extravagant sound, but he undoubtedly drew the 
word from an Aragonese original. 

Sancho, in Chapter X, uses the word seviorete referring to a page. 
In Castile this diminutive -efe is quite common but never with 
sefior, which becomes sefiorito. This consideration introduces the 
whole question of the origin of -ete. In Avellaneda this termination 
is common. Besides sefiorete, we find tercete for terceto, the expres- 
sion “nos podemos combatir hasta tente bonete, desde tiro de 
mosquete,” por el menorete for por lo menos, and al menorete meaning 
at retail. If we grant that these words with -ele, by the very mer- 
cantile or military nouns to which they are added, might correspond 
to the Catalan -et, then both sefiorete and tercete could be considered 
as Aragonese forms which did not reach Castile. 

In Chapter XII we find the following: 


Vamos, dixo Don Quijote, donde v. m. mandare. Y sin que hubiese 
remedio con él de que diera la adarga y lanzén a un paje, para que, como 
Don Alvarao querfa, lo llevase a su casa, se fué con todo este carruage 
acompafiandole.* 


Carruage in Castilian is ordinarily equivalent to the English “‘car- 
riage,” but Aguilé gives a Catalan definition which closesly ap- 
proaches Avellaneda’s usage: “bagaje, convoy, impedimenta.” 
Partera in the sense of parida, as used in Chapter XV, is un- 
deniably an “aragonesismo.” The “rico desesperado,” Japelfn, 
has just returned to his wife to find that she has borne him a child: 


. . . guardando el decoro debido al parto recien sucedido . . . se entré 
en otro aposento mas adentro dél en que la partera estaba.** 


In Castilian, according to the Diccionario de Autoridades, partera 
means midwife, but Aguilé defines it as “la dona o femella que fa 
poe tem que ha parit.” 

In Chapter XVII we find another much noticed Aragonese 
form: 


* Ibid., pp. 89-90. 
26 Tbid., p. 124. 
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Se hincé de rodillas . . . con particular ternura interior y notable carifio 
de despedirse. . . .” 


Carifio is not used here in the ordinary Castilian sense but means 
something approaching homesickness or “soledad.” Borao has 
definitions of the verbs carifiar and carifiarse; the first is: “echar de 
menos a una persona 0 sitio; sentir su ausencia,” and the second: 
“sentir tristeza por la ausencia de personas queridas o por la 
extrafieza de lugares no conocidos.” It is interesting to note in 
connection with carifio that Gracién, another Aragonese, in the 
“Crisi Octava”’ of the second part of the Criticén writes: 

{Saldréis con carifio de la Francia? * 

Chapter X XI has the following: 


. . . pasando una vez un estudiante . . . le vino nuestro cura a co- 
hondir. . . .** 


The ordinary form of the word is cohonder, but Avellaneda appar- 
ently shares the Aragonese tendency to substitute -ir for the other 
infinitive endings.*° That this remained to a certain extent as a 
habit with Aragonese writers in Castilian is shown by Gracidn’s 
substitution of zumbir for zumbar.** Both are certainly Aragonese 
variations. 

Another one of the much discussed phrases occurs in Chapter 
XXXI: 


. . . quiso Dios que llegasen . . . Don Carlos con su amigo Don Alvaro 
a quien por aguardar que convalesciese de una mala gana que le habia 
sobrevenido en Zaragoza, no quiso dexar Don Carlos.” 


Borao defines estar de mala gana as “hallarse indispuesto” while 
Aguil6 has de mala gana as “indisposicié, malaltia, lleugera.”’ 
Most convincing of all, as has often been pointed out, Lope in Act 


*7 Ibid., p. 144. 

%8 El Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro, Philadelphia, 1938-40, vol. II, p. 251. 
One derivation for carifio would be from the Valencian carir meaning carecer. It 
is possible that when carifio with its Galician suffix penetrated into Aragon 
it lost its original meaning and was interpreted in terms of the verb which re- 
sembled it, carir. 

% Avellaneda, op. cit., p. 170. 

*° Hanssen remarks of this: ‘‘E] leonés se inclina mas a emplear -er, el caste- 
llano y atin mds el aragonés prefieren -ir: leon., dizer, aduzer, escriver, viver, rier ; 
cast., decir, aducir, escribir, vivir, reir; arag., cullir (coger), tenir, y tener, veyr y 
veer, possedir, seyr, leyr, vincir.”” Gramédtica histérica de la lengua castellana, 
Halle a. S., 1913, pp. 91-92. 

*% Gracidn, op. cit., vol. II, p. 260. 

# Avellaneda, op. cit., p. 255. 
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V, Scene II of La Dorotea writes: “. . . esté de mala gana como 
dicen en Valencia.” It is undoubtedly one of the many local ex- 
pressions that were common throughout the Corona de Aragén. 

In Sancho’s letter in Chapter XXXV and on other occasions he 
uses the word repostona in the sense of “respondén.”’ Borao re- 
cords this as an Aragonese expression still in use today: “Hemos 
ofdo muchas veces esa palabra usada hoy sin distincién de clases.” 

Finally in Chapter XXXIV Avellaneda speaks of pajio de 
Uort * meaning “pafio pardo.” According to Aguilé, lori in Catalan 
is the color gray, but Castilian knows it only through the word 
vellori used by Mateo Alemdn and Cervantes. It probably was a 
plain velvet imported from Catalonia. But for Avellaneda Wort 
still has the implication of color; it has not become fused into a 
foreign word. This brings up another similar example from 
Chapter XXV, the word gorbiones,™ instead of gurbiones as given 
by Covarrubias. Avellaneda’s variant is again closer to the 
Catalan as given by Aguil6é: “gorbié—noms duns certs guarni- 
ments dels vestits.” In both cases Avellaneda seems to be closer 
to the Catalan than the Castilian. It is worthy of note that both 
of these words stand for luxuries usually imported into Aragon from 
Barcelona and Valencia.* 

As for syntax, there are not many accepted indications of 
Aragonese peculiarities in the Quijote apécrifo. One definite ex- 
ample, however, is given by Borao in the introduction to his dic- 
tionary. In Chapter XVII Avellaneda drops the de in “cerca los 


muros de una ciudad de las buenas de Espafia. .. .” ** Again in 
Chapter XIX we find the same omission: “. . . llegando a pasar 
por delante su monasterio. . . .”*” This lack of particle is char- 
acteristic of Aragonese usage.** 

*% Tbid., p. 279. 

* Tbid., p. 203. 


% The words considered by other scholars have generally been confined to the 
six listed by Borao: zorriar, repapo, malvasia, repostona, mala gana, and buen 
recado. Here, some of these words have been discarded; others have been added; 
and with the indispensable guidance of Américo Castro, original research has been 
done on all of them. The aim has been to avoid the useless linguistic debates and 
repetitions which seem to characterize studies of Avellaneda’s possible Aragonese 
origin. Principal among such studies are those of Pellicer, Borao, Groussac, 
Ximénez de Embin, Baig Bafios, Morel-Fatio, and Wolf. Many other critics, 
including Menéndez y Pelayo, have dealt with this problem in passing. 

%¢ Avellaneda, op. cit., p. 134. 

7 Tbid., p. 155. 

** Umphrey says of the traditional Aragonese dialect: “Prepositions. Cerca, 
apres, devan, instead of cerca de, devan de, occur frequently in Tezt.” (“The 
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The linguistic evidence just presented only indicates that 
Avellaneda was native to one of the eastern provinces, Aragon, 
Catalonia, or Valencia; it is no more definite than that. His 
particular references to Aragon, however, the local knowledge and 
pride which we have seen him exhibit, make his Aragonese birth 
almost a certainty. Thus each type of evidence is complimentary 
to the other. Our belief that he was a Dominican is based on much 
the same process of reasoning, in that his preference for the Domini- 
can order complements his abundant betrayals of ecclesiastical 
status. Once the general probability that Avellaneda was pro- 
fessionally of the Church and a native of the east of Spain is granted, 
there follows abundant evidence for the particular conclusio’.. 

The work itself is so productive of positive indications as to its 
author, that the historian of literature should not find himself in 
need of elaborate external confirmation for the theory here pre- 
sented. Fray Luis de Aliaga, Fray Alonso Ferndéndez de Mal- 
partida, or any other Dominican from Aragon not yet suggested 
for this dubious honor remain as suppositions; the basic facts are 
clear. They are indeed sufficient to permit, until such time as 
genuine documentary evidence may be uncovered, further study of 
the Quijote apécrifo along other and more revealing lines. 
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THE PHONOLOGY OF THE SPEECH OF THE NEGROES 
IN EARLY SPANISH DRAMA 


ONE of the editors of the works of Gil Vicente, Lope de Rueda 
or Diego Sanchez de Badajoz—the three playwrights who most 
successfully developed the negro as a comic character—has at- 
tempted to elucidate their treatment of negro speech. Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori, editor of the Rueda edition sponsored by the 


Spanish Academy, dismisses the whole problem with the following 
words: 


. . . Tampoco inclufmos [en el vocabulario] aquellas otras [pala- 
bras] que Rueda pone en boca de las negras esclavas que figuran en 
algunas de sus comedias y coloquios, porque son a veces formas capri- 
chosas que de seguro no usaban las interesadas, y que, aunque asi no 
fuese, en nada pueden ilustrar el idioma, porque eran tan variables como 
distintos los individuos.' 


Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, in his Silba de varia leccién,? takes 
Cotarelo to task for the inadequacy of his edition; but the strictures 
are confined to the more obvious linguistic problems. Bonilla also 
ignores the real difficulties, among which the most troublesome are 
perhaps connected with the language of the negro characters. J. 
Moreno Villa’s critical remarks in his 1924 edition of certain of 
Rueda’s works are confined to the following words: “la negra [i.e., 
Eulalla in Eufemia] no distingufa de nimero, género, ni concor- 
dancia.” * John Brooks in his study of slavery and the slave in the 
works of Lope de Vega has little to say of the speech of the negroes.‘ 
Rafael Marquina in a recent article on the negro in the Spanish 
drama before Lope de Vega revognizes the importance of his dis- 
torted language but does not attempt to analyze it.’ The present 

1 Lope de Rueda, Obras, ed. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1908, vol. I, 
p. 312. 


? El bachiller de San Martin [Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin], Silba de varia 
leccién, Madrid, 1909. 


* Lope de Rueda, Teatro, ed. J. Moreno Villa (Cldsicos castellanos), Madrid, 
1924, p. 109. 


‘John Brooks, “Slavery and the Slave in the Works of Lope de Vega,” 
Romanic Review, 1928, XIX, 232-243. 


* Rafael Marquina, “El negro en el teatro espafiol antes de Lope de Vega,” 
Ultra, IV, 555-568. 
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writer, in his edition of Lope de Rueda’s Comedia de los Engafiados 
has attempted to solve in the notes all of the problems raised by the 
language of the negress Guiomar and in the introduction he has 
attempted a brief analysis of the Spanish spoken by all of Rueda’s 


negresses.* So much for the present position of research on the 
subject. 


Cotarelo’s reasons for not attempting a clarification of the 
linguistic difficulties of negro speech are: a) that the words used are 
sometimes capricious forms not used in real life, b) that even if this 
were not so, negro usage cannot shed any light upon the Castilian 
language,’ c) that the speech of the negresses was as varied as the 
individuals, or in other words, that there is no consistency in their 
verbal behavior. 

With respect to the first point this study will attempt to show 
that while there is confusion, especially with regard to the alteration 
of some vowels (though not all), the alteration of most consonants 
follows certain tendencies peculiar to the peninsular negro, to white 
rustics, or to Andalusians (seseo and yetsmo). Certain consonantal 
alterations are consistently observed, others are sporadic. But 
Lope de Rueda (or Sdénchez or Vicente) did not invent them arbi- 
trarily or haphazardly, nor is there anything freakish about them. 
Also frequent are addition and omission of vowels, consonants and 
syllables. The writer will endeavor to show that in spite of con- 
siderable distortion for comic effect, Rueda and his fellows repro- 
duced the essential peculiarities of contemporary negro speech. 

As for point two, this study will try to establish that even if 
there is no elucidation of sixteenth-century Castilian, some light 
may be shed upon negro speech in contemporary and subsequent 
dramatists. For example, the Spanish spoken by the negroes in 
Lope de Vega’s La madre de la mejor possesses certain peculiarities 
of the language spoken by their sixteenth-century stage ancestors.* 
Yurthermore, the negro is the most important foreign comic charac- 


* Edmund Villela de Chasca, Lope de Ruste's Comedia de los Engafiados, 
Chicago, 1941, pp. 25-26, 164-170. 

7 It is surprising that Cctarelo should adduce this reason in view of the policy 
of the Spanish Academy (which commissioned him to make the edition), formu- 
lated on December 26; 1907, requiring editors of works published under its 
auspices to include words not found in the Academia dictionary and also words 
which, though included, are for any reason noteworthy. 

* Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Academia Espajiola, Madrid, 1893, 
III, 368-369. Some of the similarities between Rueda’s and Lope de Vega’s 
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ter in early Spanish drama and the most humorous aspect of his 
farcical réles is the distortion of his adopted tongue.*® 

With regard to point three, the tabulation of examples will show 
that Rueda’s negresses shared certain speech characteristics with 
each other as well as with the negroes of other dramatists. 


Negroes appear in the following sixteenth-century plays: Los 
Engafiados, Eufemia and Tymbria of Lope de Rueda;'® Farsa 
theologal, Farsa del Moysén, Farsa de la hechicera, and Farsa de la 
ventera of Diego Sdnchez de Badajoz;" Tesorina of Jaime de 
Giiete; * Comedia prédiga of Luis de Miranda; a paso of Juan 
Timoneda," and Tercera parte de la comedia Celestina.“ Gil Vicente 


negro dialect are: 
LOPE DE RUEDA LOPE DE VEGA 
samo for estoy (Tymbria, p. 102,116; samo for estoy (p. 368, 1. 32) 

p. 104, L. 13) 
oya for olla (Engafiados, 107.19) beyo for bello (368.33) 
turo for todo (Engafiados, 108.9) turo for todo (368.36) 
mandamento for mandamiento (En-  pensa for piensa (368.46) 

gafiados, 113.130) 
por an mar for por el mar (Engafiados, lan quiere creer for lo quiere creer (368.3) 

11,102) 
sin que me la mandes for sin que melo si nadie la sabe for si nadie lo sabe 

mandes (Engafiados, 108.39) (369.5) 

There are other plays by Lope with negro characters, but the above is the 
only one in which they use dialect. See John Brooks, op. cit., pp. 232-243. 
Practically the same comparisons may be made in the case of Quifiones de Bena- 
vente’s negro in El negrito hablador. See Luis Quifiones de Benavente, Coleccién 
de piezas dramdticas (Libros de antafio), Madrid, 1874, 29-39. 

*See William 8S. Hendrix, Some native Comic Types in the early Spanish 
Drama, Columbus, 1924. . 

1° For Los Engafiados see Chasca, op. cit.; for Eufemia and Tymbria, see 
Cotarelo’s edition. 

™ Diego Sdénchez de Badajoz, Recopilacién (Libros de antafio) XI, XII, 
Madrid, 1882. 

% Jaime de Giiete, Comedia intitulada Tesorina, in Teatro espafiol del siglo 
XVI (Sociedad de bibliéfilos madrilefios), I, Madrid, 1913. 

% Luis de Miranda, Comedia prédiga, ed. J. M. de Alava (Sociedad de biblid- 
filos andaluces), Seville, 1868. 

“4 Juan de Timoneda, Obras completas, I, Valencia, 1911, pp. 189-196. 

% Gaspar Gémez, Tercera parte de la tragicomedia de Celestina. This play is 
described by Menéndez y Pelayo in NBAE, III, pp. CCXII-CCXVI. He knew 
of only three copies in existence: one, of the 1539 edition listed as number 1269 
in the Salv4 catalogue and now found in the Biblioteca Nacional; one at the 
British Museum and another at the University of Leyden. 
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has negroes in O clerigo da Beira, Nao d’amores, and Fragoa d’amor.'* 
Of these the following have been eliminated from consideration in 
this study: Timoneda’s paso and Giiete’s Tesorina because only the 
zexeo ** was conventionally given to negro characters as a speech 
tag; Miranda’s Comedia prédiga, in which the negro servant speaks 
good Spanish; and the extremely rare Tercera Celestina.'* Although 
Feliciano de Silva’s Segunda comedia de Celestina ® is a novel, it is 
included because it is written in the same popular dialogue form 
as the plays. 


Peculiarities of negro speech may be divided into the following 
classifications: a) characteristic negro forms, b) forms imitated from 


rustic speech and from Andalusian Spanish, c) Portuguese forms, 
d) humorous forms. 


CHARACTERISTIC Necro Forms 


It seems certain that many of the peculiarities of negro speech 
are the result of native African speech habits, for some of the 
characteristics of guineo,® the distorted Spanish and Portuguese 
spoken by negroes in the drama of the peninsula, are undoubtedly 
influenced phonologically by the principal languages spoken along 
the upper and lower coasts of Guinea, the region from which the 
majority of slaves came. 


In some cases the African influence overlaps a peninsular one. 


16 Gil Vicente, Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remedios, Coimbra, 1907-1914. For 
O clerigo da Beira see I, 342-364; for Nao d’amores II, 128-149 and for Fragoa 
d’amor II, 154-172. 

17T. Navarro Tomds, Manual de pronunciacién espafiola, Madrid, 1926, 
§ 108, defines ceceo as the interdental pronunciation of c (6). Hendrix, op. cit., 
p. 18, uses the same word to indicate the pronunciation of the s as sh in shall, 
In this study the word zezeo is used to indicate the latter. 

18There is no modern edition of the Tercera Celestina. The sixteenth- 
century editions are not available. See note 15. 

18 Feliciano de Silva, Segunda comedia de Celestina (Libros raros o curiosos), 
IX, Madrid, 1874. 

*° A passage from Gil Vicente’s Fragoa d’amor shows that the negro in that 
play does not think of himself as one who speaks genuine Portuguese but “Guin- 
ean,” for the forge of love in which he has been turned white fails to change his 
fala de negro, as the stage direction indicates and as the negro himself is sorry to 

it: 
rag Ja mdo minha branco estai 

E aqui perna branco he, 
Mas a mi fala guiné. (FA 166) 


Quevedo also calls negro speech guineo. See n. 26. 
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When this is true the form will be classified as characteristically 
negro provided that the determining factors appear to be African.”! 

The following speech characteristics, observed in certain lan- 
guages of the Guinea coast, can also be observed in varying degrees 
in the pronunciation of the Spanish and Portuguese spoken by 
peninsular negroes found in sixteenth-century drama: a) confusion 
in the pronunciation d-l, d-r, l-r, r-rr; b) difficulty in pronouncing sh 
as in shall; c) reluctance to the juxtaposition of consonants and 
absence of a strong tonic accent; d) inconsistent vowel change; and 
e) nasalization. 


CoNSONANT CHANGE 


d>l. RUEDA: decir>lesir E41, E110; * decid>lesi E14; de> 
le E119; medicina>malacina Euf.79.7. SANCHEZ: deja>lesa 
FM124.4; decila>lesila FF81.3; Magdalena> Malalena FM128.4. 

Cuervo’s theory that the substitution of 1 for d is due to the 
influence of / in similar words * does not apply to the examples 
below, with the possible exception of Malalena, in which the change 
from d to | may have been influenced by the / of the penult. In all 
other cases the change is due to the very marked tendency among 
negroes to confuse certain consonants in which the point of articula- 
tion is dental (d), alveolar (r, 1), and prepalatal (1) [see d-r, I-r, r-l, 
r-rr |. More specifically, the change d-l is probably due to the 


*t This is true, for example, of the substitution of r for / in words like diabro, 
which can be explained on the basis of African, Portuguese, or rustic influence. 
Two factors, however, weigh in favor of ascribing the change chiefly to African 
influence: 1) it is one of the most characteristically African, and 2) it occurs in 
many words which retain the | in Portuguese and in rustic speech. 

= The following abbreviations are used throughout: 


SANCHEZ RUEDA 
Farsa theologal.............. FT IIL ais «4 shane Gene os E 
Farsa del Moysén............FM Sotho csc ce eke aien Euf. 
Farsa de la hechicera.........FH A + 4/o0+ sn eeaauid T 
Farsa de la ventera...........FV VICENTE 
Farsa de la fortuna.......... FF O clerigo da Beira........... CB 
SILVA Fragoa d’amor.............. FA 
Segunda Celestina...........8C II, on. once pence ne NA 


* Rufino José Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas, Paris, 1914, §752: “‘D-l; Ld. 
Los casos que conocemos tienen trazas de no ser incondicionados: Chapalanza 
por chapadanza (Salv4) puede provenir de la semejanza material con chapalear 
. . . ; & influencia de muchas voces que comienzan por al, se deben almirar, 
almiracién. . . . La mayor parte de estas son de uso popular muy extenso.”’ 
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tendency in many African families of speech to develop r (which is 
interchangeable with /) from d.™ 

d>r. RUEDA: todo(a)>toro(a) or turo(a) E47, 48, 100, 140; 
T102.10; Dios>Rios E135; cuitada>cuitara T105.4; delicada> 
delicara Euf.79.2; criador>criaror Euf.77.13; gudrdeme>gudreme 
Euf.79. SANCHEZ: desdichada>desichara FV251.5; malograda> 
malograra FV251.3; daré>raré FV247.12; deja>resa FV247.20; 
248.27; diablos>riabros FV248.29, 224.18; Dios>Rios FH224.7, 
FF85.2, 82.9, FM128.2; 124.11; de dios>re yos FM125.25; vida> 
vira FH224.10; da acé>racd FF86.26; abades>abares FF86.14; 
de>re [very frequent; all examples not: listed] FF86.10 etc.; 
dirds>rirds FF85.2; decir>resir FF85.4; hijo] de puta>hire putas 
FF84.13; suda>sura FF81.11; todo>toro FM124.22; puede > pore 
FM126.6; cuerpo de San>corpo re San FM123.20; marido>mariro 
FT135.2. VICENTE: todo>toro CB365.3; todo>turo NA142.2, 
CB357.7, FA160.23; Deus>Reos CB355.34, CB355.40, CB357.1; 
fidalga> firalga NA141.23, NA142.10; pecado>pecaro NA142.20; 
vontade >vontare FA161.38; diabo>riabo FA166.24. 

That the substitution of d for r is peculiar to Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking negroes is indicated by the jollowing observa- 
tion by Cuervo (Apunt. §751): 


d>r;r>d. No sabemos que esta transformacién ofrezca cardcter 
general sino en la pronunciacién de la costa atlantica de Colombia, segtin 
la representa Obeso en sus cantos: ros (dos), repué (después), ran (dan), 
recencia (decencia), rice (dice), afiare (afiade), eturio (estudio), etc.; 
pronunciacién debida a influencia africana (italics mine). Segdn Pichardo 
ocurre entre los negros de Cuba, y ya en el siglo XVII era uno de los 
rasgos con que Quifiones de Benavente remedaba el habla de un negro 
(Entremeses II, pp. 31-8). 


l>r, r>l. RUEDA: diablo>diabro E11; platos>pratoz E20; 
diablos>diabros T103.10. SANCHEZ: la>ra FM123.25, 128.2, 
124.22, FT135.29; las>ras FV242.22, FF86.17; blancos>brancos 
FF81.18; le>re FV247.12, FF81.10; mala>mara FM124.23; 
diablo(s) >riabro(s) FV251.7, 248.29, FH224.18; malograda>malo- 
grara FV251.3; lava>raba FT121.14; bailaré>bairaré FV242.22; 
tiembla>tembra FV248.17. VICENTE: clérigo>crerigo CB354.20; 
malvada>maruvada FA160.37. In addition, of course, the many 
Portuguese words which have r instead of the Spanish I, like branco, 
diabrura, prancha, etc. 


“See H. H. Johnston, “Comparative Grammar of the Bantu Languages,” 
Journal of the African Society, VII, 19. 
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The only example of r>/ is in Rueda, para>pala E130. In my 
opinion r>I must have been much more frequent than is indicated 
orthographically * because: a) we have almost contemporary testi- 
mony that this was the case; and b) confusion between / and r and 
r and | is characteristic of the languages spoken on the Ivory and 
Slave coasts. Quevedo gives the following formula for negro 
pronunciation: “Si escribes comedias y eres poeta sabrés guineo en 
volviendo las rr-ll, y al contrario: como Francisco, Flancico; primo, 
plimo.”** The confusion is very common in vulgar speech and is 
also one of the characteristics of the speech of the white rustics in 
sixteenth-century drama.”’ 


Regarding r and / in the speech of the natives of the Ivory coast, 
Delafosse observes: 


R se prononcera de la langue et des lévres, sans rouler ni grasseyer; 
la différence entre le son r et le son | est en général peu sensible dans la 


* That the original author’s manuscript undergoes alterations in the hands 
of the compositor has been shown by the bibliographical studies of pioneers like 
McKerrow, Greg and J. Dover Wilson in the field of Elizabethan drama. As 
the result of absent mindedness, fatigue, lack of attention, spelling habits, and 
other factors, the printer may frequently substitute a misspelling or his own ver- 
sion of a word for the original form. In the case of Rueda, the playwright’s copy 
was revised by Timoneda before being set up, a circumstance which increases the 
possibilities of error. These considerations affect but do not invalidate the 
printed book as a basis for philological studies. In the present case one may 
legitimately conclude that certain speech forms shown only sporadically by the 
printer, such as yeismo and seseo were consistently used by the speaking character 
on the stage. By the same token the appearance of I instead of r only once 
probably indicates its repeated occurence, especially if one considers contemporary 
testimony affirming the commonness of the substitution. Furthermore, the 
author himself, while writing dialectal speech, might easily lapse into the correct 
forms to which he is accustomed. 

26 Desenfados y juguetes, BAE, XXIII, 480. 

27 Cuervo, op. cit., § 749: “L-r; r-l. Decir artura (altura), durce, gorpe, 
murtitu, argiin, er (el), tar (tal), branco (blanco), abrandar, habrar, es comunfsimo 
en el habla popular de algunas comarcas de las Castillas, y en Andalucia y Ex- 
tremadura; es uno de los rasgos con que caracterizan el lenguaje campesino los 
dramaticos espafioles, lo mismo Tirso que Juan del Encina, Torres Naharro y 
Lope de Rueda. Igualmente comin es en la costa colombiana. En boca de 
nifios y gente amaricada se oye el trueque inverso, cuelpa, picaldia.” Cf. (Na- 
varro Tomds, Manual, ed. cit., §115: “La 4 fricativa y la | relajada presentan 
bastantes caracteres comunes para poder confundirse entre si; esta confusion 
ocurre, en efecto, en el habla popular de varias regiones de Espafia y América, 
donde tanto suele ofrse carne-kalna, torpe-tolpe, comer-komel, como bolsa-bé.se, 
falta-faite, papel-papel. 
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plupart des langues négres, et on peut presque toujours les remplacer 
l’un pas l’autre, & condition de ne pas agiter la langue en pronongant |’].”* 


In the Mende language spoken in Sierra Leone, a British pro- 
tectorate on the west coast of Africa, there is no r, / being the closest 
to it.2* According to Schuchardt the Bundu speaking negroes in 
Portuguese Africa substitute r for 1 and vice versa in the words 
borrowed from the Portuguese. For example: logo>rogo, arroz> 
alloz; forca>folca, marfim>malfin. This substitution, observes 
Schuchardt, takes place with almost comical regularity. Thus, 
rolla (dove) >lora.*° 

r>rr, rr>r. RUEDA: honra>honrras E14, E127. SAN- 
CHEZ: querer>querrer FV247.15. Substitution of r by rr: SAN- 
CHEZ: barrigas>barigas FF84.23; correr > corer FM125.5; becerro> 
besero FF84.27. VICENTE: terra>tera CB160.25. 

The honrras in Rueda’s case does not necessarily imply that the 
negress Guiomar had difficulty pronouncing the vibrant r since in 
all other cases involving r no abnormality is observed except the 
substitution of 1 noted above. The printer probably used the rr to 
indicate orthographically its vibrant character after n. This 
practice was not infrequent: cf. honrrado and honrra in Aucto de la 
Paciencia de Job and Aucto del Robo de Digna™ and honrra in a 
sixteenth century entremés edited by G. L. Lincoln.” This was 
done also in the case of initial r: rrabon, rraton, rrincon.* 

Sanchez’s negroes have the opposite tendency to pronounce rr 
as r, which is much less common than r>rr according to Cuervo 
(Apunt. § 753). 

So much for what the printer indicates, which, however, does 
not solve the problem of the r, called by Grandgent “the dog’s 
letter,” that is, “the most important, the most difficult, the most 
strife-producing of consonants.” * 

One wonders if the r substituted for / or retained where it was 


28 Maurice Delafosse, Vocabulaires comparatifs des langues ou dialectes parlés 
4 la Céte d’ Ivoire et dans les regions limitrophes, Paris, 1904, p. 3. 

** Ethel G. Galinsky, A Grammar of the Mende Language, Philadelphia, 1935, 
p. 9. 

*H. Schuchardt, “Beitrige zur Kenntnis des kreolischen Romanisch,”’ 
Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, 1888, XII, 250-251. 

"See J. P. Wickersham Crawford, “Pastor and Bobo in Spanish religious 
Drama,” Romanic Review, 1911, II, 393. 

“An Unpublished XVIth Century Entremés,” Revue Hispanique, 1910, 
XXII, 429. 

* Crawford, ibid. 

*“C. H. Grandgent, Old and New, Cambridge, 1920, p. 147. 
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supposed to be was pronounced by negroes as Spaniards pronounced 
it or whether it was altered by their native speech habits. That 
this might have happened is suggested by Delafosse’s information 
to the effect that the “r se prononcera de la langue et des lévres, 
sans rouler ni grasseyer,” and that the difference between | and r 
is not great “dans la plupart des langues négres, et on peut presque 
toujours les remplacer |’un avec |’autre, 4 condition de ne pas agiter 
la langue en pronongant |’l.””* That the r sound as Spaniards 
know it is not the same as in many African languages may be con- 
cluded from the following statement by H. H. Johnston: “. . . in 
the Bantu tongues, as in many other African families of speech, the 
lingual r is constantly developed from ¢ or d, in which case it is 
better written as r and not expressed as a fussy arrangement of d 
or t, with irritating accents or dots.” ** In the Ewe language, 
Diedrich Westermann states: “r gibt es nicht; es kommt nur nach 
den Alveolaren (Dentalen) t, d, vor; im nordwestlichen Gebiet auch 
nach k, g und b.” *” This African r may be like the sound # as 
pronounced by many Americans in “atta boy!,’”’ and not far removed 
from the simple Spanish intervocalic r asin cara. Ther substituted 
for rr by Sanchez’ negroes may well be the lingual r to which 
Johnston refers. 


PRONUNCIATION OF 3 


i(j, gle, i])>s. SANCHEZ: Jesus>Sest, Sesis, Sesd, 
FV248.17, 250.26, FM128.3, FT11.2, FH224.9, 224.1; juro>sura, 
FM124.8, 126.9; jurar>surar FF86.10; juro>suro FM128.4, 
FM124.26; deja>resa FV248.27, FV247.20; dejar>resar FH224.7; 
deja>lesa FM124.4; mejor>mesor FM128.2; enjalmo>salmo 
FM124.1; ovejero>obesero FM124.15; gentilmente> sentilmente 
FF184.14; virgen>visen FT11.3; gente>sente FF81.17; espantajo> 
pantaso H225.1; jugar> sugar FV248.8; moja>mosa FV248.14. 

i(j, gle, «]) were normally pronounced like Italian g in giorno 
or French j in jamais and like sh in shall (usually represented by =) 
around the middle of the sixteenth century according to the testi- 
mony of numerous witnesses quoted by Cuervo.** 

% See n. 27. 

%¢H. H. Johnston, op. cit., p. 19. 

3? Diedrich Westermann, Wérterbuch der Ewe Sprache, Berlin, 1905, p. 18. 

** Rufino José Cuervo, “Antigua ortografia y pronunciacién castellanas,”’ 
Revue Hispanique, 1895, II, p. 55: “Casa (1570) nos ensefia que la g italiana con 
la e y la i ‘suena d4speramente, de la manera que nuestras aldeanas pronuncian el 


sancto nombre de Jests,’ y que con aquella aspereza se dice gente, dngelo, ginebro; 
y hablando de la j y de la g castellana, advierte que suenan casi como el italiano 
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The use of s for j or gle, ¢] was not uncommon in words the 
original Latin form of which had s, like tiseras for tijeras and frisol 
for frijol (Cuervo, Apunt. §777). In addition, words without 
such an etymological antecedent have in vulgar speech, s for j, as 
relés for reloj (horologium).* 

I doubt that Sénchez’ negroes were influenced by popular usage 
in this conversion of j to s, because it does not occur in the speech 
of the author’s other illiterate characters. Unquestionably it is, 
in his plays, a distinct characteristic of negro speech, which may 
perhaps be traced to a native influence. In the account which 
Delafosse gives of the phonology of the sixty languages of the Ivory 
Coast and neighboring districts—a region from which many slaves 
came to Portugal and Spain—he points out that the natives cannot 
pronounce sh [f] or zh as in azure [3]. To pronounce the Ivory 
Coast native’s approximation of f, one should produce the sound s, 
with the lips protruding and the tip of the tongue resting against the 
lower teeth. To pronounce zh, one should follow the same pro- 
cedure, voicing the s, i.e., z. The resulting sounds approximate 
s more than they do f. Closely related to the above is the affricate 
ch pronounced as s: noche>nose FT111.1 and 8.* 


OMISSION OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS 


Apheresis is frequent in Sanchez and Rueda, less frequent in 
Vicente." The omission of the first syllable of a word is not un- 


giardino, giornale, giurare, un poco menos 4speramente, encorvando la lengua algo 
mds adentro que en la pronunciacién toscana.” The j, according to La Vtil y 
breve institucién (1555, p. 32) as quoted by Cuervo (p. 55) should be pronounced 
like French j in je, jamais. With respect to the sh value of the j, Cuervo writes 
(p. 56): “Pero desde mediados del siglo XVI comienzan las advertencias de los 
gramAaticos sobre que no ha de confundirese la j con la z.” The pronunciation of 
the z, in turn, is like German sch: “Comprueban la correspondencia con el aleman 
sch las palabras que en esta lengua escribe en su Comentario Avila y Cifiiga: ‘la 
Montafia negra que los alemanes llaman Xuarezbalt (Schwarzwald).’” This 
confusion between j and z is illustrated in the following lines of Juan de Pedraza’s 
Easter-play edited by Joseph E. Gillet in Revue Hispanique, 1933, LXXXI, 
Premiére partie, p. 580, ll. 471-474. 
y pues ya mi dulce hijo 
gloria del alma mia 
y de mi vida alegria 
resurgiste cual colijo 
del profeta que lo dixo. .. . 
As Gillet observes, little difference was felt by the author between the two sounds. 
*” W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, London, 1936, p. 259. 
“© Delafosse, op. cit., p. 3. 
“SANCHEZ: aderesa>deresa FM125.3, arrendado>rendado FV244.18, 
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common in popular speech (ta for estd, norabuena for enhorabuena, 
etc.). It is one of the most common characteristics in the speech 
of the negroes, who shorten words not only in the course of the 
natural assimilation of initial syllables by the final syllable of a 
preceding word, but in order to avoid the juxtaposition of certain 
consonants which are difficult for them to pronounce together, 
especially s preceding p (espantajo-pantajo, etc.). There are 
examples also of the elimination of s before c (escribo-cribo), before 
t (estémago-trogamo). Another factor causing the elimination of 
an initial syllable is the negro’s reluctance to the strong tonic accent 
typical of words of three or more syllables.“ For example, it is 
easier for him to say mo-va-di-yas, with the stress more or less evenly 
distributed among all of the syllables than al-mdéa-di-lla, with a 
strong stress on the penult. The reduction of the total number of 
syllables in words with a strong tonic accent facilitates the more 
even distribution of stress. 

A tendency to simplify double consonants operates in the 
assimilation of medial d in gudrdeme>gudreme Euf.79.5, cordero> 
corero FM128.3, verdadero>veradero FM125.25, desdichada> desi- 
chara FV251.5; of l in faltriquera>fatriquera E140, volver >bober 
FM124.24, vuelve>vueve FT135.28, soltar>sotar FT135.22; of t 


in esté>sa E15, estd>esa T101.10, Euf.75.8, visto>viso E93, 
Cristo >Chrisso E17, aquestos> aquesse E30. 

Omission or slurring of medial and final s, a characteristic 
ascribable to both peninsular and African factors, is very common: 
mosquero > mequero, Jestis-Jest, etc.“ The s is probably not lost 


acaba >caba FM124.15, alguno>guno FM124.16, alquilado>quirados FM124.5, 
degollas>goyas FH224.2, espiritu>prito FV250.28, espero>pera FH225.2, es- 
pantajo>pantaso FH225.1. RUEDA: almohadillas>mouadiyas E85; una>na 
E33, 34, estdé>sa E99, 113; ilustrisima>lutrisima E134; escribo>cribo E135, 
est6mago>trogamo E139, arrebata>rebaia Euf.81.1, enrubiarme>rubiarme 
Euf.79.1, est4d >sa Euf.79.2, ejemplo>jemplo Euf.80.6, es0>so Euf.77.17, oficio> 
ficios Euf.81.11, encomendado>comendaros E26, alcahueta>cabuetas T105.21, 
agora>goras T106.4, abrazarme>brazarme T106.5, estamos >samo T101.9, Isa- 
caro>Sacaro T102.4, 103.5, espejo>pejo T103.5 and 6. VICENTE: escravo> 
cravo FA161.12, espiritu > prito CB254.4, 257.8. 

“ For a fuller discussion of this see below, observations on intrusives. 

* RUEDA: mosquero>mequero E30, ilustrisima>lutrisima E134, jazmin> 
zamin E25; Jesus>Jesi Euf.77.13, 78.5, T104.4, 105.18, E99, hablamos> 
fablamo, servimos>servimo T101.7, tenemos>tenemo T101.15, podemos >podemo 
E140, tenemos >tenemo E140, las>la E29, hacemoslo>fazemolo E68, es >e E135. 
SANCHEZ: espera>apera FM126.5, disputa>deputa FF84.14, Dios>Dio 
FM124.30, costal>cotal FM125.3, cuesta>cueta FM125.4, apuesta>apueta 
FM125.5, estar >etar FT135.3, Francisco>Francico FT 135.2, més >ma FH224.18, 
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completely, whether it is medial or final. This is indicated by the 
substitution of n and m in mosqueta>monqueta and Jesus>Jesum 
in E20 and 17. The mand n probably stand for the aspirated sound 
which is frequently heard in such words in the popular speech of 
parts of Spain and America. Navarro Tomdés (Manual §110) 
cites in this connection, ehpeso for espeso, ehtamo for estamos, etc. 
The loss of the sibilant as such is common in a large part of Southern 
Spain. It was natural that the negroes should have adopted this 
characteristic omission in view of the native reluctance to consonan- 
tal desinence. This reluctance is indicated by the way in which 
Portuguese loan words are altered in lower Guinea: ananas (pine- 
apple) >binasi or binanasi, desejar>curisejala, gastar >cu-ngasala, 
attender >cu-tendela, perder>cupeldela. In Angola, almost without 
exception, a vowel is added to words ending in r or I: mulhera, 
favoro, liquoro, papelo, solo, which may be compared to the senhoro 
CB354.17 of Gil Vicente. Also note nos>nosso, arroz >losso, deus > 
dessu.“ Confirming Schuchardt Lefévre observes: “The African 
prefers syllables terminated by vowels. ... This is a feature 
common to all.””“ Writing about the widespread tendency toward 
the elimination of s in different languages, Cuervo does not rule out 
ethnic influence, although he does not affirm it.** 


pareceisme > pareceme FV 247.27, pastor > pator FM126.5, FF 85.7; las >ra FF86.26, 
Jesu Cristo>Seso Crito FM128.3, Jestis>Sesti FH224.1, tenéis>tené FV224.18, 
trasquilado >trequilado FT 135.28, triste>trite FF 84.27, veamos >veamo FT135.23, 
FF81.13. VICENTE: Francisco>Francico CB355.7, Jestis >Sesi CB356.44. 

“ Schuchardt, op. cit., p. 250. 

André Lefevre, Race and Language, New York, 1894, p. 163. 

“Cuervo (Apunt. §776): “La atenuacién de la s es fenédmeno que se ha 
observado en épocas y lenguas muy diversas, y cuyas causas son discutibles, pues 
mientras que semeja espontdnea en algunas partes, en otras se le atribuyen in- 
fluencias étnicas.”” In a note he adds: “El lenguaje que representa Obeso [a 
Colombian writer] en sus versos es en general el de negros y mulatos, pero la 
gente culta de la misma regién ofrece en su habla los mismos hechos atenuados 
(with respect to the s]. Hallanse las dos pronunciaciones poco més o menos en la 
misma relacién en que aparece la de los negros en las obras de Lope de Rueda y 
otros escritores de los siglos XVI y XVII, con la conocida de los andaluces.” 

Cuervo’s remaining observations, in my opinion, apply directly to the 
pronunciation of s by our negroes: “. . . Limiténdonos pues a In que pasa en 
nuestra costa septentrional, diremos que este accidente afecta a toda s final de 
silaba, resultando un sonido que no puede representarse exactamente con nuestros 
signos alfabéticos. En sus rasgos caracteristicos casa con la descripcién que de la 
pronunciacién andaluza y extremefia han hecho doctos fondélogos extrangeros: s 
final antes de una pausa se convierte en aspiracién semejante a la h inglesa o 
alemana: jCudnto dah?” “Te daré treh”; antes de consonante, ora se halle esta 
dentro de la palabra, ora en palabra intimamente ligada 4 la precedente, dicha 
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The juxtaposition of consonants is avoided not only through the 
elimination or assimilation of one of them, but through the inter- 
polation of intrusives: mandria>mandaria, E123, T102.4; ozte ni 
moxte>oxete ni moxete T101.11; almohadilla>amlovadiya E71.85; 
Hernando > Herenando FF81.7 and Fernando> Furunando CB355.8; 
porque > puruque FA161.8 and poroqgue FA160.17; malvada>maru- 
vada FA160.37; Portugal> Purutugd NA142.13. In some cases the 
intrusive apparently is introduced only to avoid the strong tonic 
accent: su abuelo> su saraguelo E114; chula>chuchuleta E123; plega 
a Dios> plegata Dios E123; rapdz>rapatdz FF 84.21; era [la] virgen 
Marta>era visen e Marta FT11.3; famosa>faramosa NA142.2; 
casamento > casaramento CB356.15. 

The African origin of this tendency toward intrusives is shown 
by the fact that some Portuguese loan words introduced into the 
West African language Tshi, spoken in the Gold Coast, are modified 
through intrusives: cobre>cobere. The borrowed English word silk 
becomes sirikyi.7 In lower Guinea, also, Portuguese desejar> 
curisejala, gastar>cu-ngasala.** One contributing factor in this 
tendency is probably the monosyllabic basis of the whole Sudanian 
family of languages, which belongs to the isolating group in which 
each syllable possesses comparatively independent stress, wanting 
as these languages are in tonic accent (acento de intensidad) as 
Europeans know it. The introduction of an intrusive syllable 
frequently facilitates even stress distribution. For example, it is 
easier for Guiomar to say man-da-ria than médn-dria, or su sa-ra- 
gue-lo than sva-bué-lo. When her mistress corrects her saying, 
“Su aguelo, dirds (i.e., stia-bué-lo di-rdés),” she seems unable to 
reproduce the heavy stress on the second syllable of the word group 
because she replies, “St, sifiora, su sabuelo (i.e., si-si-fio-ra-su-sa- 
bue-lo).”’ Of course, not all the syllables of her speech are stressed 
equally; but it seems to be lacking in sharp contrast between tonic 
and atonic accents, a characteristic which can be noticed in the 


aspiracién se asimila parcialmente 4 la consonante que sigue, tal que parece 
duplicarse ésta al mismo tiempo que se abre..a la vocal anterior: mismo : mihmmo, 
riesgo:riehggo. Pero en todos estos casos suele atenuarse de tal manera que antes 
de consonantes sordas apenas se percibe como ligera pausa: e’to, u’té o se desvanece 
del todo: lo féforoh; al fin de palabra a veces ni impide la sinalefa, como en estos 
octosilabos: “Y ta siempre est4 escribiendo (Cantos Flamencos, p. 54),’ ‘En ocasione 
otra cosas (Obeso, p. 21).’” 

st J. G. Christaller, A Grammar of the Asante and Fante Languages called T shi, 
Basel, 1875, p. 195. 

*® Schuchardt, op. cit., p. 250. 

A. Werner, The Language-Families of Africa, London, 1925, p. 36. 
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Spanish spoken by many Chinese, whose mother tongue, like that 
of the Sudanian negroes, is isolating and therefore characterized by 
intonation or pitch rather than by word stress. Analogously, the 
Spanish spoken by Indians in Guatemala magnifies pitch variation 
and minimizes tonic accent. 


VowEL CHANGE 


With the exception of the reduction of ie to e and ue to o (due 
to Portuguese influence) and the change from e to 7 as in sifior (rustic 
influence), there is no consistency in the alteration of vowels, as 
may be seen from the following examples: 

Shift from open to closed palatal vowels (e>a), medicina> 
malacina Euf.79.7, mejor>major T104.4, espera>apera FM126.5, 
besar>bazar SC26.19, nem>nam CB353.8, and (i>e), gentil> 
gentel SC21.18; but the opposite change also occurs, namely (a>e) 
trasquilado>trequilado FT135.28, para>pera 84.23. Shift from 
open to closed velar vowels (o>u): dos>dus FM124.13, 123.5, 
Dios> Dux, 8C21.24, 23.4, todo>turo E47, 48, CB357.7, otro>utro 
T103.5, porque>puruque FA160.40. The above changes are at 
least confined to one side of the triangle, but there are others which 
shift from a velar to a palatal extreme (mosquero>mequero E30, 
santo>sante FV250.27), and vice versa (preguntar > proguntar E99, 
entretanto>entrutanto Euf.83.9). The shift also takes place from 
the velar end to the apex of the triangle, i.e., u and o to a (mu- 
chacha>machacha E74, T106, hurto>hato FM124.8 and sobrina> 
sabrina E101, osamos>asamos T101.11, [a Jhora-ara FM126.6). 

This inconsistency was probably due to the tendency of the 
negroes to confuse the Spanish vowel values with those of their 
native tongues which are characterized by a greater number of 
variations between closed and open sounds.®® In some cases the 
change is probably due to the influence of a similar word with which 
the character is more familiar as in osamos>asamos T101.11; in 
others to inability to distinguish gender as in ventura>venturo 
142.21; in others to confusion of tense as in quepa>cupa T104. 


5° See Werner, op. cit., pp. 30-33 and Delafosse, op. cit., pp. 2-5. The latter 
gives the following list of vowel sounds: a=a in chat; ?=2 in mére; é=é in &é;i=i 
in midi; 6=o0 in motte; 6 is almost like French ou but more closed; ou =ou in chou; 
a=German Umlaut a; oe=German Umlaut o (6); d=an in sang; 2=em in the 
Portuguese word bem; i=a very nasalized i almost like igne in digne; i=in in 
vin; =0 in bon; 2=um in the Portuguese words um, algum, or nasalized, an inter- 
mediary sound between on and oune. Delafosse observes that vowel intonation 
is very important on all negro languages. 
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NASALIZATION 


In Rueda, and, a century later in Quifiones de Benavente and 
in Lope de Vega, there is a tendency to add n or to substitute it for 
some other letter after vowels: multiplicar>muntipricar E139; st 
sefior>sin sefior E25; calla>callan E28; las entrafias>lantraiias 
E137; Puerto Rico> Punto Rico E119 por el mar y por la tierra> por 
an mar y por an tierras E102; ofrézcote al diablo>offresco ten diabro 
E85; dale al diablo [con] aquella almohadilla> Dalen diabro con 
aquesan mouadilla E47. That nasalization accompanied this addi- 
tion or substitution is indicated especially by the sin sefior. Why 
would the n be added except to indicate nasality? In Lope de 
Vega’s La Hija de la Mejor there are several examples of the above. 
One is lan quiere creer for lo quiere creer.™ 

Common in Rueda also is the indiscriminate use of na which 
serves for the article (definite and indefinite), the article plus a 
preposition and the indefinite article plus an adverb: anque samo na 
campos (aunque estamos en el campo T101.9); sabrina na E101 
(sobrina de la); para rubiarme na cabeyos Euf.79.1 (para enrubiarme 
los cabellos); na tierra Euf.80.15 (de la tierra); que aunque tengo la 
cara na morenicas, la cuerpo tienes como un terciopelo dobles Euf.84.17 
(que aunque tengo la cara un poco morenica, el cuerpo lo tengo como un 
terciopelo doble). Gil Vicente has the following: camisa que sa na 
muro CB357 (camisa que estd en el muro). 

Four times Guiomar in E (lines 18-22) says enapué for después 
which is probably her version of the vulgar and common endespués 
or endempués (See Cuervo, Apunt. §394). All the na’s and 
enapues’s were no doubt pronounced nasally. This is indicated 
by the kitchen wench Julieta’s command to Guiomar not to “snore” 
her words (no lo ronqueys E103), which implies that the latter spoke 
not only with a kind of croaking voice but also through her nose, 
very much like the rasping, nasal purr of the snore. André Lefévre 
informs us that “‘most of the African languages possess gutturals 
and very hard aspirates, and especially a number of confused nasal 
consonants (italics mine), which our alphabets are forced to render 
by two letters, ng, nk, nd, nk, mb, mp, etc.” Furthermore, the 
tendency toward nasality of the Spanish speaking negroes would be 
increased by Portuguese influence. 


& Lope de Vega, op. cit., p. 369, 1. 5. 
% Lefevre, op. cit., p. 163. 
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PoputaR Forms, Yefsmo anp SEsEo 


e>i, especially in sifior (See E14, 28, 29, 33, 35, 41, etc.), 
decidme>dizime E28. Sdnchez has sefiora>siora FV251.3 and 
mejor >misior FV248.14. 

por>par (See E106, FM128.2, 124.11, FF85.2, 82.9, FV248.2), 
common in Old Spanish, and resulting from confusion with para. 
Ford cites the following: par caridad, par mi lei, par la tu tiesta, par 
Dios (cf. modern pardiez).* It was not uncommon in the sixteenth 
century also, as mas par ajios.* 

quédate-quéyate FH224.17. Three changes are involved here: 
1) the dropping of d, 2) the diphthongization of e to et and 3) the 
palatalization of i before a. With respect to the first change, Ford 
observes that in a number of words of undoubtedly popular de- 
velopment the intervocalic d has vanished. T. Navarro Tomas 
confirms this,** and Marden points out that quedar>quear is com- 
mon in America.’ An opposite tendency, introducing d is to be 
observed, according to Schuchardt as quoted by Cuervo (Apunt. 
§769), in the speech of some Madrilenians who pronounce d very 
lightly before y: reyes >re(d)yes. 

ll-y (yetsmo) as noted in the spellings yama for llama, cabayo 
for caballo, etc., is apparently universal among Rueda’s and Sanchez’ 
negroes, as is seseo, noted in the spellings ofresco for ofrezco and 
corasén for corazén, etc. In the case of Silva, c before.e and i, z and 
s are always pronounced f. For example: merced>merzé, cinco> 
zinco, santo>zanto, etc. The x represents the sound of sh in shall. 
This pronunciation is typically Arabic, not negro. In their tran- 
scription of s Arabs used the letter sheen.** 

Popular forms involving the omission of vowels and consonants 
are: miradme>mirame E93, dice>dis (cf. Old Spanish diz ™) 
FM123.22, sefior>sior FV244.5 (see Cuervo, Apunt. §§773, 
822), aun>an (as seen in aunque>anque T101.9 and aun ahora> 
anagoras E28), and omission of r in words like Guiomar>Guioma 
E29, ponerme > poneme Euf. 82.14, Portugal > Potugal E113, probar > 


% J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings, Boston, 1911, p. 264. 

“See Pedraza’s Easter-play, ed. Gillet, Revue Hispanique, 1933, LXXXI, 
Premiére partie, p. 566, 1. 138. 

% Ford, op. cit., p. xxxiv. 

5¢ Manual, ed. cit., IP 102. 

5? Charles Carroll Marden, “La fonologia del espafiol en la ciudad de México,” 
in Pedro Henriquez Urefia, ed., El espafiol en Mézico, los Estados Unidos y la 
América Central, Buenos Aires, 1938, p. 132, n. 2. 

58 For this pronunciation of s see Cuervo, op. cit., in Rev. Hisp., II , 62-63. 

® Ford, op. cit., p. Xx. 
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pobar FM124.27, hurto>hato FM124.8, por>po FT 135.29, muerto> 
mueto FT135.3, sobar>sobdéd FF84.23, comer>comé CB354.9 and 
10. Cuervo (Apunt. §771) cites numerous examples of the loss 
of r, both final and intervocalic, but none of its loss after p or before 
another consonant. In these cases the omission is probably due to 
the African tendency to avoid juxtaposed consonants. 


Capricious CONSONANT CHANGE 


Besides the consonant changes attributable to African or popular 
influence, there are two which seem to be entirely capricious: c>g 
(cual >guala SC21.14), g>b (consagrado > consabrado CB355.34). 


Humorous Forms 


The use of dialect in comedy or farce is, of course, in itself a 
comic device. Spanish and Portuguese audiences were doubtlessly 
highly amused by the manner in which stage negroes distorted the 
king’s Castilian and Portuguese in general; but more specific laughs 
were raised by such changes as those involved in besos>quesos 
FH224.16 (ie., “cheesy kisses”), and acucena>caqucena E23 
(vulgar play on caca). 

Ceceo, in words like vos>voz Euf.77.5, 80.6, 80.14, unos>unoz 
Euf. 81.7, mostaza>mozaza Euf.84.9, was probably a comic device. 
Navarro Tomas observes: “El teatro y la novela suelen utilizar el 
ceceo como recurso cémico, presenténdole con el cardcter de un rudo 
dialectismo 6 como una chocante anormalidad.” * The z added in 
cerrada y recogida>cerradaz y recogidaz T101.9, tserra>terraz 
T103.4, cierto>ciertoz T106.4, 103.5, traidora>traidoraz Euf.81.1 
adds even more to the comic effect. 


PorRTUGUESE ELEMENTS 


All of Vicente’s negroes speak their version of Portuguese, and 
there are definite Portuguese elements in the “Castilian” spoken 
by those of Sdnchez, Rueda and Silva. It is natural that this 
should have been so, because many negroes came to Spain through 
Portugal, which was the country most actively engaged in the slave 
trade during the sixteenth century. Guiomar, the negress in Los 
Engafiados, says: ‘Por esso, primer fijo que me nacer en Potugal 
le yamar Diguito, como sifior su saraguelo (E113-114).” 

In Rueda, Sdnchez and Silva there is a tendency to pronounce 
stressed ie as e,“ which is much stronger than in the case of the 

® Navarro Tomas, op. cit., § 109. 


* RUEDA: mandamiento>mandamento E130, bien>ben E29, tierra>terra 
E34, mierda>merda E130. SANCHEZ: quiere>quer FV248.8, quien>quen 
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white rustics and which may therefore be attributed to Portuguese 
influence. The same is true in Rueda and Sanchez with regard to 
stressed ue, which, according to Portuguese form, is pronounced 
aso. In Rueda the most marked Portuguese influence is observed 
in the pronunciation of f forms: fija, fiya, fazer, fazendas, fablar, 
etc.* Sanchez rarely uses this form. One example is fiambre 
FM123.21 for hambre. In Silva the Portuguese preterite foste 
SC22.26 and 27 is used for fuiste and fugir (cf. Port. fogir) for huir. 
Sanchez has binte FH224.16 for veinte. Among verbs Rueda has 
bo Ell for voy and so T105.19 for soy which may be compared to 
Vicente’s so FA160.29 for sou. Rueda uses bosa, vosa E43, 99, 105, 
T101.10, 103.7, and Silva vora SC22, 23, 26, 27, for vuestra, which 
corresponds to the Portuguese possessive adjective a vossa. 


SuMMARY 


The distinguishing characteristics of the speech of the negroes 
in sixteenth century Spanish drama are: a) distinctive negro forms 
which show confusion between the consonants d-l, d-r, l-r and r-rr; 
difficulty, among Sanchez’ negroes, in pronouncing f; omission as 
well as addition of certain vowels and consonants and intrusive 
syllables in order to avoid the juxtaposition of certain consonants 
and also in order to avoid a strong tonic accent and nasalization. 
These peculiarities appear to be the result of native African speech 
habits. A few of them correspond to Spanish popular speech forms 
(for example l-r, diablo-diabro). b) Forms imitated from popular 
speech, seseo (xexeo in the case of Sdnchez) and yetsmo. c) In- 
consistent vowel and consonant change (frequent in the case of the 
former, rare in the case of the latter). d) Humorous forms based 
on word play. e) Portuguese forms. 

EDMUND DE CHASCA 

University of Southern California 


FF81.13, bien >ben FV251.6, tambien > tamben FM 128.7, pierna > perna FM123.20, 
tiembla>tembra FV248.17, siquiera>siquera FM124.17, tiene>tene FM123.22, 
viene>bene FM123.20, quiere>quere FV245.8, quieres>queres FH225.1, qui- 
sieres >quiseres FH224.17, quiero >quer FT111.16. SILVA: bien>ben SC22.25, 
hacienda >hacenda 8C22.13. VICENTE: the negroes of this dramatist, being 
Portuguese speaking, always pronounce bem, perna, vem, etc. 

® RUEDA: bueno>bono E106, 99, vuestra>vosa T103, E105. SANCHEZ: 
bueno>bono FH224.11, bueno>bon FF81.17, 84.13, vuestra>bosa FM123.25, 
cuerpo >corpo FF81.7, 86.10, FM123.19, 125.25, puede>pore FF81.18 FM126.6. 

% See E15, 17, 43, 68, 100, 105, 113, 118, 121, 133, 136, 139; Euf.77.6, 18; 
78.1, 81.8, 82.7, 83.5, 84.13, 103.4. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM PEREZ GALDOS 


Today, when the world is seeking signs of democratic thought and 
liberal ideas, the spirit expressed by Pérez Galdés in his novels may offer 
hope for eventual achievement of better understanding of Spain. To be 
sure, in recent years his novels have not always circulated freely in Spain, 
but all the older generation and many of the younger ones, too, have read 
them from cover to cover, and who can say what leavening effect this 
reading may have produced? A new edition of his Obras completas was 
published in 1941-1942. Opinion has always been divided, and many 
who agree with H. Chonon Berkowitz that “it is almost axiomatic that for 
the average Spaniard, liberal or conservative, Galdés symbolized anti-cleri- 
calism,’’ * have viewed his works with great skepticism while at the same 
time they have granted that as a “man [he] was probably unrivaled in 
the influence which he exerted upon the Spanish masses of the nineteenth 
century.” * In such a debatable field it is inevitable that no real agree- 
ment can be reached in evaluating either his works or his influence. 
Some will support the extravagant claims made by “L”’ in 1913: “Han 
pasado doce afios y el espfritu del pueblo es el mismo. Odia 4 los fariseos 
y aclama y besa al apéstol Galdés, que ha hecho libertad y mds demo- 
cracia con sus obras que todos los gobernantes juntos. {Gloria al genio! 
1Y 4 Espafia, que es Galdés!’’ ¢ 

With the passing of the years others have added their appraisal, and 
even a few of their comments will suffice to show the trend which discus- 
sions have taken. As a young man Pérez de Ayala,® when speaking of 
the revision of Los Condenados, interpreted Galdés’ attitude towards 
religion as, ‘‘En toda la obra de D. Benito Pérez de Galdés, se advierte la 
preocupacién religiosa, . . . la personal de la salvacién del alma, como 
el problema religiosa-social, el contraste de los dogmas y la libertad de 
cultos.” In quite a different vein, however, one of the most distinguished 
Spanish scholars in the United States recognized Galdés’ love for his 
fellow countrymen, his ‘faith in man’’: ‘‘What a glorious irony there is 
in the fact that he, who was so often counted the enemy of a faith, is the 


1 Obras completas de Don Benito Pérez Galdés. Introduccién de Federico 
Carlos Sdéinz de Robles. 6 vols. Madrid, Aguilar, 1941-1942. 

* “Gleanings from Galdés’ Correspondence,” Hispania, 1933, XVI, 267. 

3 [bid., p. 250. 

* El Imparcial, 29 de enero de 1913. 

5 “Un hombre,” Nuevo Mundo [month lacking on clipping quoted here], 1915. 
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great defender of faith, faith in democracy, faith in justice, faith in the 
eternal truths, faith in man. This is the message which is preached to a 
generation groping and bewildered in the seeming hopelessness of life.”’ * 
Then another chapter in the effort to explain the true Galdés was furn- 
ished by Madariaga in El Sol: ’ “De Cervantes acd, es el espafiol que 
mas directa y profundamente se ha acercado al hombre. Tal pensaba 
hace siete afios. Tal pienso hoy, relefdas sus obras mds significativas. 
Esta virtud galdosiana es fruto natural de su libertad de pensamiento y 
del vigor de su intuicién. Libertad de pensamiento quiere decir lim- 
pieza de prejuicios. Galdés no tenfa prejuicios. Bien es verdad que la 
serie Dona Perfecta, Gloria, Leén Roch, Electra, parece indicar en su 
vasto horizonte una limitacién anticlerical; pero todo el resto de su 
obra desmiente de un modo rotundo tal limitacién. Fuerza es explicar 
esta serie de obras de tendencia como un episodio, no sélo de su pen- 
samiento, sino de su labor.” Kercheville, too, noted a change in Don 
Benito’s spirit, at least in his novels:* ‘“The combativeness and almost 
intolerant attitude seen in earlier works, notably in Dofia Perfecta, had 
gone.” If, perhaps, in his novels, his spirit did seem to become more 
tempered, in his private correspondence he continued to express his pre- 
occupation over what he regarded as the great threat which still menaced 
the liberal thought he so valiantly championed. 

In the files of the Spanish department of Wellesley College is a letter 
from Galdés to Miss Alice H. Bushee, Emeritus Professor of Spanish, 
sent to her in reply to her inquiry whether conditions had changed in 
Spain during the more than thirty years since Dofia Perfecta was written. 
He leaves no doubt concerning the strength of the convictions which he 
still held. 


El Diputado a Cértes 18 de Abril de 1908. 
por 
Madrid 
Sefiora Alice H. Bushee. 


Muy Sefiora mia: contesto 4 su interesante carta del 18 de Febrero 
we Foo gen motivado por ocupaciones apremiantes. Ruego 4 Vd. me 
perdone. 

Celebro infinito su entusiasmo por la literatura espafiola, y me agrada 
much su propésito de dar algunas conferencias acerca de ella. 

A su consulta referencia 4 la intolerancia y bigotismo de este pais, 
contesto que ha cambiado poco desde 1896, fecha de Dofia Perfecta. 
Seaphaes io mismo, tal vez peor, porque la preponderancia del jesuitismo 
ha dado 4 la supersticién y 4 las demasias clericales mayor vuelo y exten- 


* Hayward Keniston, “Galdés, Interpreter of Life,” Hispania, 1920, III, 
204, 206. 

7 Salvador de Madariaga, ‘‘Revisién de Galdés,’”’ El Sol, 3 de julio de 1928. 

*F. M. Kercheville, “Galdés and the New Humanism,” Modern Language 
Notes, 1932, XVI, 477-489. 

* Typographical error for 1876. 
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sion, tal vez con formas menos feroces; pero con mayor penetracion en 
los espfritus, principalmente en los femeninos. 
El sentimiento liberal sufre una gran crisis. Como saldremos de 
ella? No puedo decir 4 Vd. lo que yo mismo ignoro. 
Saluda 4 Vd. afectuosamente su atento servidor. 
q. 8. p. b. 
(Signed) B. Perez Galdés 


Apa M. Cor 
Wellesley College 


A NOTE ON THE RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN 
DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA AND DON QUIJOTE 


Dr. Arturo Torres-Rfoseco has well shown the general similarities 
between Don Segundo Sombra and Don Quijote,' but other likenesses— 
some general and at least one specific—may be pointed out. Besides 
being novels in which “the chief interest lies in the character portrayed” 
and in which “the action is hardly more than a series of episodes,” both 
Don Segundo Sombra and Don Quijote owe their great depth and most of 
their spiritual worth to the many philosophical truths expressed through- 
out their pages. In Don Quijote, for instance, there is a reiterated em- 
phasis upon the joy and satisfaction that come from the sense of freedom 
and independence, notably in Part II, chap. LVIII. This same feeling is 
experienced by the protagonists of Don Segundo Sombra when they, too, 
are riding forth in the wide open spaces: 


Experimentaba una satisfaccién desconocida, la satisfaccién de estar 


libre. . . . Sentiame en pond de un contento indescriptible. Una luz 
fresca chorreaba de oro e ~~ . . » y me ref de inmenso contento, me 
ref de libertad. . . . (Chap. III.) 


Le boleé la pierna al picazo. jQue lindo andar bien montado y estar 
libre! (Chap. XIX.) 


Pero por sobre todo y contra todo, don Segundo queria su libertad. Era 
un espfritu andrquico y solitario, a quien la sociedad continuada de los 
hombres conclufa por infligir un invariable cansancio. Como accién, 


amaba sobre todo el andar perpetuo; como conversacién, el soliloquio. 
(Chap. X.) 


En mi condicién anterior, nunca me ocupé de mi nacimiento; guacho y 
gaucho me parecia lo mismo, porque entendia que ambas cosas signifi- 
caban ser hijo de Dios, del campo y de uno mismo. Asif hubiese sido hijo 
legitimo, el hecho de poder llevar un nombre que indicara un rango y una 
familia me hubiera parecido siempre una reduccién de libertad; algo asf 
como cambiar el destino de una nube por el de un Arbol, esclavo de la 
raiz prendida a unos metros de tierra. (Chap. X XVI.) 


1 Grandes novelistas de la América Hispana. I. Los novelistas de la tierra, 
Berkeley, 1941, pp. 99-100; The Epic of Latin American Literature, New York, 
1942, p. 166. 
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Both works are a rich store of proverbial material and interpolated 
exemplary stories. 

The parallelism of the two heroes goes farther, too, than their sym- 
bolism as the embodiment of an ideal, for both are endowed with a rugged 
individualism that knows no master and makes no concessions. 

Finally, both novels present a scene in which the situation and lan- 
guage offer striking resemblances—the well-known episode of Don Qui- 
jote’s encounter with the wine skins and that picturing the hallucination 
of the puestero, Don Sixto, in Giiraldes’ novel. In both cases the men 
are asleep when they rise from their beds and engage in a fierce battle 
with a supernatural enemy visible only to themselves. Both men, one 
with a sword, the other with a knife, fight desperately until finally ex- 
hausted and put to bed by friends who have come to their aid. More- 
over, the appearance of the mad Don Sixto Gaitdn, “hombre seco como 
un bajo salitroso y arrugado como lonja de rebenque” seems to bear 





certain resemblances to that of the mad knight: 


Don Quijote 

En esto, oyeron un gran ruido en 
el aposento y que don Quijote 
decia a voces: —j Tente, ladrén, 
malandrin, follén; que aqui te 
tengo, y no te ha de valer tu 
cimitarra! 

Y parecia que daba grandes 
cuchilladas por las paredes . . . 
en el brazo izquierdo tenia re- 
vuelta la manta de la cama... . 
y en la derecha, desenvainada la 
espada, con la cual daba cu- 
chilladas a todas partes, diciendo 
palabras como si verdadera- 
mente estuviera peleando con 
algin gigante. Y es lo bueno 
que no tenia los ojos abiertos, 
porque estaba durmiendo y 
sofando que estaba en batalla 
con el gigante....En fin 
tanto hicieron el Barbero, Car- 
denio y el Cura, que, con no poco 
trabajo, dieron con don Quijote 
en la cama, el cual se quedé dor- 
mido, con muestras de grandi- 
simo cansancio. (Part I, Chap. 
XXXV.) 


Lubbock, Texas 


Don Segundo Sombra 

Antes de que imaginara siquiera qué podia 
ser aquello, lo vi confusamente, de pie sobre 
las matras, en una postura de espanto. . . . 
Don Sixto dié con la zurda un manotén al 
aire. Fué como si hubiera azarrado algo. 
“No,” dijo, ronco, y amenazando, “No me 
han de llevar, so maulas.”’ Con la ancha 
cuchilla que apretaba en su derecha, tiré al 
aire dos hachazos como para partir el créneo 
de un enemigo invisible. Tuve la ilusién de 
que aquello que tenia aferrado con la mano 
izquierda, le asentara un recio tirén. .. . 
Con més safia, tiré6 puntazo en diferentes 
direcciones; después hachazos de derecha, 
de revés, con una violencia superior a sus 
fuerzas. ... 

La lucha inverosimil, de la cual yo sélo veia 
un combatiente, arrecié con violencia. Los 
zamarreones aumentaban, las cuchilladas 
menudeaban a tontas y a locas, los gritos de 
desesperada negacién se repetian con mayor 
frecuencia. . . . Me acerqué a’sostener a don 
Sixto que, a pesar de no ser la luz suficiente 
para ver claro, aparecia demacrado como por 
varios dias de enfermedad. ... Como un 
ebrio lo sacamos a la noche. Don Segundo 
lo acercé al recado en que él habia estado 
durmiendo. El hombre cayé como desjarre- 
tado. (Chap. XV.) 


EunNIcE JOINER GATES 
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THE CURIOUS IMPERTINENT IN AMENDS FOR LADIES 


As early as 1691 it was stated that “The Plot of Subtles tempting the 
married Wife,”’ in Nathan Field’s Amends for Ladies (1611),' “. . . seems 
to be founded on Don Quizote’s [sic] Novel of the Curious Impertinent.”’ * 
Substantially the same view has been held by all subsequent writers on 
the subject.* So far, however, no scholar seems to have attempted 
systematically to describe and audit Field’s indebtedness to Cervantes.‘ 
Such is my purpose in this paper. 

Amends for Ladies was published in 1618, but it must have been 
written and probably had been acted by 10 October 1611.5 Part I of 
Don Quizote, in which the Curate reads the Curious Impertinent story, 
was first published in Madrid in 1605. The wife-testing novelette was 
translated into French in 1608. No evidence, however, indicates 


! Dates in parentheses following the titles of dramatic works are probable 
dates of first production according to Alfred E. Harbage, Annals of English Drama, 
Philadelphia, 1940. 

2 Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poets, Oxford, 
1691, p. 198. 

* E. g., J. P. Collier: “borrowed, in several of its preliminary circumstances, 
from the novel of the Curioso Impertinente in ‘Don Quixote”’ (Amends, London, 
1829, p. 3). Cf. F. G. Fleay: “. . . the plot is from the Curious Impertinent” 
(Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, London, 1891, I, 202); A. W. Ward, 
History of English Dramatic Literature, London, 1899, III, 50, n. 2; Ronald Bayne, 
in Cambridge History of English Literature, New York, 1907-1916, VI, 251; Felix 
E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, Boston, 1908, I, 520, n. 2. The later scholars 
tend to omit, Collier’s qualifying phrase: e. g., A. 8S. W. Rosenbach: “. . . cer- 
tainly culled from Don Quizote” (‘The Curious-Impertinent in English Dramatic 
Literature before Shelton’s Translation of Don Quizote,’’ Modern Language Notes, 
1902, XVII, 182); and R. Florence Brinkley: “The source . . . is the Curious 
Impertinent story from Don Quizote” (Nathan Field, the Actor-Playwright, New 
Haven, 1928, p. 48). 

‘ Heinrich Fischer has come closest in his dissertation, Nathaniel Fields 
Komédie “Amends for Ladies,” Kiel, 1907; but the work, which (as a comparison 
with Collier’s notes proves) does little more than collect, without acknowledg- 
ment, the comments of previous writers, is very unsatisfactory. Fischer seems 
not to have added any, or even to have traversed much virgin ground in search of, 
new material—despite his statement, “. . . es mir gelungen ist, ein umfangreiches 
Quellen-material zu beschaffen” (p. 13). Fischer (p. 28) assumes that Field used 
Baudoin’s translation into French; see below, n. 6. 

* To give point to an allusion to the play in Anthony Stafford’s Admonition 
to a Discontented Romanist, in his Niobe Dissolved into a Nilus, entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on that date. See Fleay, op. cit., I, 210 and Collier, History 
of English Dramatic Poetry, London, 1879, ITI, 434. Fleay is incorrect in stating 
(op. cit., I, 202) that the date of entry in the Stationers’ Register of Don Quizote, 
11 January 1611, is an anterior limit of date for Amends, as Sir Edmund Chambers 
notes (The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923, III, 313). 

& Le Curieux Impertinent, trs. Nicolas Baudoin, Paris, 1608. Cf. Esther J. 
Crooks, The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century, Baltimore, 
1931. 
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whether Field knew or did not know either Spanish or French.’ The 
first translation of the Curious Impertinent into English was that by 
Thomas Shelton, published in 1612 but according to Shelton translated 
five or six years earlier. It is possible that Field may have seen Shelton’s 
translation in manuscript. But very likely there was another, and there 
may have been more than one other, route by which Field could have 
drawn upon the Curious Impertinent story. Although recent research * 
has tended to show that Don Quizote was much less popular and influen- 
tial in England than has generally been thought, several English drama- 
tists, including Wilkins, Middleton, Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
were acquainted with Don Quizote before the publication of Shelton’s 
translation. The Curious Impertinent story was closely followed by the 
author or authors of the anonymous The Second Maiden’s Tragedy 
(1611); *° and it has been regarded, wrongly," as the source of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s The Corcomb (1609). It is not impossible that Field 
may have taken some of whatever he may have taken of Cervantes from 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy.'* If, finally, Field’s version of the wife- 
testing story is such as to indicate resemblance to Cervantes’ story only 
in its broad outlines rather than in specific verbal borrowings, it is possible 
that Field saw neither text nor translation of Don Quixote but only heard 
someone read or tell the Curious Impertinent story. Let us turn to the 
internal evidence. 


? Brinkley, op. cit., p. 48. 

8 Edwin B. Knowles, Jr., Four Articles on Don Quixote in England, New York, 
1941. This work is composed of a printed version of a paper read before the 
Modern Language Association of America, December 1938, and reprints of articles 
in Philological Quarterly, 1941, XX, 573-586; Hispanic Review, 1941, IX, 252- 
265; and Hispania, 1940, XXIII, 103-115. 

* Rosenbach, op. cit., pp. 179-184. 

1° Ascribed in the manuscript by successively later hands to Thomas Goff, 
to Chapman, and to Shakespeare. None of these ascriptions, however, seems 
likely (Chambers, op. cit., IV, 45). Fleay (op. cit., II, 331) favors Tourneur, as 
does Rosenbach (op. cit., pp. 180f.). W.W. Greg, editing the play for the Malone 
Society Reprints (the edition I cite), 1909, Chambers (op. cit., IV, 45), and 
Harbage (op. cit., p. 82) take no sides on the authorship problem. 

” As Rosenbach points out, the only resemblance between the Curious Im- 
pertinent story and The Coxcomb is the husband’s requesting the friend to make 
love to the wife. ‘In the novel the test is made to discover whether the wife will 
remain virtuous. . . In The Coxcomb the husband desires that his wife be given 
up to his friend in order to prove his unsurpassed friendship” (op. cit., pp. 181f.). 

2 E. Koeppel, Quellenstudien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson’s, John Marston’s, 
und Beaumont’s und Fletcher’s, Leipsig, 1895, p. 54. Cf. Chambers: “The Curious 
Impertinent from Don Quizote, which in original or in translation suggested its 
plot” (op. cit., ITI, 224). 

8 This play need not, however, have preceded the writing of Amends. The 
manuscript bears the notation that the play was licensed by Buck 31 October 
1611. See Greg, op. cit., p. 78. 
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From its title Amends for Ladies would appear to be an attempt to 
vindicate the female sex, attacked as inconstant in Field’s first comedy, 
A Woman Is a Weathercock (1608). From another point of view, it is a 
study in the relative desirability of the three estates in the proverbial 
feminine trichotomy.“ To give the play apparent unity, Field frames his 
stories of the constant Maid, Wife, and Widow within a debate of his 
three feminine protagonists over which of their respective conditions is 
to be preferred. At the end of the play, when the Maid has married and 
the Widow is about to marry, the Wife claims the victory: 


Yet mine is now opeceres the happiest life, 
Since each of you hath changed to be a wife."® 


To preserve a proper perspective, let us note in passing that Amends for 
Ladies contains approximately twenty-three hundred lines, of which the 
wife-testing story comprises only about four hundred thirty." Whatever 
Field’s debt to Cervantes, evidence for it will be found only in from one- 
fifth to one-sixth of the play—a limitation of which the conventional view 
tends to lose sight. The evidence consists of nine elements common to 
the stories in Cervantes and Field. Let us examine passages. 

Since the marriage of Field’s Husband " and Wife, Subtle explains, 
he has remained away from the Husband because 


(1) the world’s so vicious, 
That had I with such familiarity 
Frequented you, since you were married, 
Possessed and used your fortunes as before, 
As in like manner you commanded mine, 
The depraved thoughts of men would have proclaimed 
Some scandalous rumours from this love of ours, 
As saying mine reflected on your lady; 
And what a wound had that been to our souls, 
When only friendship should have been the ground 
To hurt her honour and your confident peace, 
Spite of mine own approved integrity. . . .'® 


In Shelton’s translation of Don Quizote, Lothario’s similar change of 
custom is explained thus: 


. . . deeming it (as it is reason that all discreet men should) not so con- 
venient to visit or haunt so often the house of his friend after marriage, 
as he would, had he still remained a Batcheler. For . . . a married 
mans honour is so delicate and tender a thing, as it seemes it may be 


4G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, New York, 1929, 
p. 441. 

18 Amends, ed. A. W. Verity, in Nero and Other Plays, London, 1888, V, 2, 
p. 488. I cite both Field’s plays in this edition. 

16 Pp. 429-431, 439-441, 447f., 465f., 476-480. 

17 Not, as has usually been said, Sir John Loveall, a person only mentioned 
in Amends. See Notes and Queries, 1945, CLXXXIX, 192. 

18], 1; p. 429f. 
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sometimes impayred even by very brethren, and how much more by 
friends.'* 


This is essentially the same reasoning, but in Amends for Ladies it is 
offered in words that do not require our concluding that Field had text or 
translation of Cervantes before him. 


Field’s Husband cries “pox o’ th’ world!” and commands the Wife, 


(2) use this gentleman 
In all things like myself: if I should die, 
I would bequeath him in my will to thee.* 


Anselmo in Don Quizote leaves on a visit, 


telling Camila at his departure, that whilest hee were absent, his friend 
Lothario would come and see to the affaires of his house, and to eate with 
her, and desired her therefore, to make as much of him, as she would doe 
of his owne person. . . .* 


These prescribed methods of treating the friend are indeed similar. 


In persuading Subtle to undertake the test, Field’s Husband employs 
the following argument: 


(3) ... tis not chastity 
That lives remote, from all attempters free; 
But there ’tis strong and pure, where all that woo 
It doth resist, and turns them virtuous too.” 


In Don Quizote a corresponding passage reads: 


a woman is of no more worth or vertue, then that which is in her, after she 
hath bene solicited, and that she alone is strong, who cannot be bowed 
by the promises, gifts, tears, and continuall importunities of importunate 
Lovers. For what thanks is it (quoth he) for a woman to be good, if no 
bodie say or teach her ill? ** 


Although at first this seems almost to argue a verbal debt, it fails to do 
so. This conception of chastity had such wide occurrence as to be al- 
most proverbial. If Field needed a text for it, a text may have been at 
hand in The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, where Anselmo says: 


but sai shees all chast, yet, is that her goodnes? 
what labour ist for woman to keep constant 
thats neuer tride or tempted? whers her fight! 


1% The History of Don Quizote of the Mancha, tr. Thomas Shelton, London, 
1896, II, 62. 

2 T, 1; p. 430. 

TT, 80. 

21, 1; p. 430. 

3 TT, 65. 

* Apperson, op. cit., p. 449. Cf. John Bodenham’s Belvedere (1600), Spenser 
Society, 1875, p. 6; Milton’s doctrine of practiced rather than cloistered virtue, 
Areopagitica and De Doctrina Christina, in The Works of John Milton, New York, 
1931, IV, 311 and XV, 114; and Chapman, An Humorous Day’s Mirth, ed. T. M. 
Parrott, Scene 4, line 242f. 
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what a lazie vertue 
is chastetie in a woman if no synne 
Should laye temptation toot. . . .* 


The same view is expressed, moreover, by the husband in what has been 
cited ** as Cervantes’ source for the Curious Impertinent, Orlando Furioso: 


“Nor beauty,”’ to his wife the husband cries, 
“Nor noble blood, nor fortune, are enow 
To make a woman to true honor rise, 
Save chaste in name and deed”’; subjoining how 
The virtue that mankind most highly prize 
Is that which triumphs after strife; and now, 
Through his long absence, a fair field and wide 
Is opened where that virtue may be tried.?’ 


Field’s Husband offers the following explanation of his choice of 
Subtle as the tester: 


(4) That you are fittest for this enterprise, 
You must needs understand ; since, prove she true 
In this your trial, you (my dearest friend), 
Whom only rather than the world besides, 
I would have satisfied of her virtue, shall see ** 
And best conceal my folly. Prove she weak, 
’Tis better you should know’t than any man, 
Who can reform her, and do me no wrong.”* 


Anselmo’s reasons for entrusting the testing of Camila to Lothario are, 
first, that “if Camila be vanquished by thee, yet shall not the victory 
arrive to the last push and upshot;” *° and second, if she prove weak, 
Anselmo’s injury will be ‘concealed in the vertue of thy silence; for I 
know thy care to be such in matters concerning mee, as it shall be eternall 
like that of death.” * These arguments are similar in that both Field 
and Cervantes make a point of the tester’s not publishing the wife’s 
infidelity. In The Second Maiden’s Tragedy Anselmus chooses Votarius 
as tester because of friendship, but the corollary that he will remain silent 
is not mentioned.* 

Field’s Husband justifies his testing his wife with the following lines: 


26 Lines 290-292, 298-300. 

*¢ Rudolf Schevill, “A Note on El Curioso Impertinente,” Revue Hispanique, 
1910, XXII, 447. 

27 XLIII, 84; trans. W. S. Rose, London, 1864-1865. 

28 “‘See”’ is an emendation made by W. C. Hazlitt in his edition of Amends 
(Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old English Plays, London, 1874-1876, XI), for 
“be,” the reading of both quartos (London, 1618 and 1639). 

7, 1; p. 430f. 

TT, 66. 

% Ibid, 

# Lines 325-333. 
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(5) Thought makes good wives, but trial makes the best. 
To the unskillful owner’s eyes alike 
The Bristow sparkles as the diamond, 
But by a lapidary the truth is found. . . .™ 


In Cervantes, Lothario rather than the husband employs a diamond 
figure, and it is used as a means of showing that the test is not justified. 


. if heaven or thy fortunes had made thee Lord and lawfull possessor 
of a most precious Diamante, of whose goodnesse and qualitie all the 
Lapidarists that had viewed the same would rest satisfied, and that all 
of them would joyntly and uniformely affirme that it arrived in quality, 
goodnes, and finesse to all that, to which the Nature of such a stone might 
extend it selfe, and that thou thy selfe didst beleeve the same, without 
witting any thing to the contrary: would it be just that thou shouldest 
take an humour to set that Diamant betweene an Anvile and a hammer; 
and to trie there by very force of blowes whether it be so hard and so fine 


as they say? * 
The figure is similarly used by Votarius, not by Anselmus, in The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy: 


must a man needes in having a ritch Diamond 
put it betweene a hammer and an Anvile 

and not beleeving the true worth and valiew, 
breake it in pieces to finde owt the goodnes, 
and in the findinge loose it? ** 


“It is remarkable,” writes Dr. Rosenbach, ‘‘that both Field and Tourneur 
(if he indeed be the author) should have chanced upon the same metaphor 
that Cervantes used.” ** There seems little room for doubt that the 
passage from The Second Maiden’s Tragedy stands in a derivative relation 
to the Cervantes passage, but the relation of that from Field is much less 
certain. Rather than develop a figure, Field merely mentions what only 
may be an allusion to it. In Field, moreover, the detail is used on the 
opposite side of the question. Any suggestion he may have needed, 
furthermore, lay at hand in the corresponding passage in Ariosto: “So, 
if I this should by the touchstone try... .” * Taken alone, Field’s 
lines are not necessarily a clear reflection of Cervantes’ diamond figure; 
and it is doubtful whether this passage should be given much weight. 

Instructing Subtle in how to further his wooing, Field’s Husband 
suggests, 

(6) ... &song 

Or two is not amiss, although you buy ’em: 
There’s many in the town will furnish you.* 

31,1; p. 431. 

* TI, 70. 

% Lines 315-319. 

% Op. cit., p. 182. 

37 XLITI, 66. Cf. Field’s lines at the end of the scene, 

And, as you said most wisely, I hope to be 
Both touchstone to your wife and lapidary (p. 431). 
III, 1; p. 447f. 
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In Don Quixote Anselmo suggests that Lothario ‘‘write verses in her praise, 
and if he would not take the paines to make them, he himselfe would com- 
pose them for him.” ** A Renaissance author probably needed no model 
for a reference to the practice of buying verses, a custom drawn upon by 
Captain Pouts in A Woman Is a Weathercock.“ This passage, however, 
has, I think, a definite literary source—though not in Cervantes. Virtu- 
ally the same instructions as in Field here are given by True-wit in 
Jonson’s Epicoene (1609),“ in which Field had acted.“ Field employs 
not only the suggestion that the wooer use verses but also the recom- 
mendations that he study the woman’s moods and adjust his approach 
to suit them, that he claim to be valiant, and that he cultivate the 
woman’s servants. The passage, therefore, must be taken as deriving 
from Jonson rather than from Cervantes. 

(7) In Amends for Ladies Subtle serenades the Wife with a song sung 
by his boy.** In Don Quixote Anselmo suggests that Lothario “bring 
musicke under’’ Camila’s ‘“‘windowes by night.” “ This strategem not 
being entirely unfamiliar to young men, the serenade does not prove a 
direct debt to Cervantes. Some attendant circumstances, however, are 
not to be explained as coincidental. After the song, observing Bold 
emerging from the house of the Widow, whose virtue he has unsuccessfully 
attempted, Subtle concludes: 


(8) "Tis palpable, by this air; her husband being abroad, Bold has lain 
with her, and is now conveyed out of doors. Is this the Lady Perfect, 
with a pox? The truth is, her virtuous chastity began to make me make 
a miracle of her still holding out to me . . . but now, indeed, ’tis no 
marvel, since another possesses her. 

Well, madam, I will go find out your cuckold; 

I'll be revenged on you, and tell a tale 

Shall tickle him.“ 


In Don Quizote, seeing the lover of Camila’s maid, Leonela, leave the 
house at daybreak, Lothario falsely concludes that whoever left ‘“‘at so 
unreasonable an houre, had not entered it for Leonelas sake . . . but 
onely thought that as Camila was lightly gotten by him, so belike she was 
wonne by some other.’ ** In a jealous rage, therefore, he informs 
Anselmo that Camila is dishonest. Like Lothario and Subtle, Votarius 


II, 76. Lothario, however, later replies, “That is not needfull . . . for 
the Muses are not so alienated from me, but that they visite mee sometimes in 
the yeare” (II, 86). 

40 [, 2; p. 349 and n. 3. 

“ TV, 1; 94-125 (ed. Herford and Simpson, Oxford, 1925——). 

® Field’s name appears in the actor-list. 

“IV, 1; p. 465. 

“TI, 76. 

“IV, 1; p. 466. 

TT, 91. 
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in The Second Maiden’s Tragedy concludes that the wife is receiving the 
attentions of another and accuses her before her husband.” 

Finally, Field has Subtle offer a fictitious description of his assault 
on the Wife in figures derived from warfare: 


(9) . . . her resistance began to slacken, and my assault an to stiffen. 
The more her bulwark decayed, the more my battery fortified. At last, 
sir, a little Poorer being passed to make the conquest more difficult, she 


perceiving my artillery mounted, falls me flat upon her back, cries me out 
aloud— 


“Alas! I yield. Use me not roughly, friend ; 

My fort that, like Troy town, ten years hath stood 
Besieged and shot at, did remain unwon; 

But now ’tis conquered.” 


In Cervantes, Lothario’s report to Anselmo is couched in similar terms: 
“Know that Camilas fortresse is rendered, and subject to all that I please 
to commaund.” ** Military figures appear also in The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy. Subtle’s account, however, in itself argues no debt either to 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy or to Don Quixote. The use of figures from 
a military siege in describing the siege of a lady was quite comman in 
Renaissance Europe," perhaps because of such medieval influences as 
the moralities. 

These, then, I think, are all the pasages which can be offered in evi- 
dence of Field’s debt to Cervantes. To sum up, of the nine elements 
common to Don Quixote and Amends for Ladies, of which five appear also 
in The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, two (the view of chastity and the mili- 
tary figures) may be disregarded as commonplaces; one (the instructions 
on wooing) appears more likely to have been derived from another source ; 
and two (the reference to the lapidary and the serenading of a lady) must 
be given little weight since the former is dubious and for the latter no 
model need be posited. The conclusive evidence for Field’s indebtedness 
to Cervantes, then, will be found if at all in the remaining four elements: 
the explanation why the friend has absented himself, the husband’s 
injunction to the wife to treat the friend as himself, the choice of the 
friend as tester because he will remain silent, and the misinterpretation 
of another’s egress from the house and the consequent report to the 
husband. Of these the most convincing, the last named, Field perhaps 


‘7 Lines 928-971. 

48 V1; p. 477. 

11,91. Cf. “to lay closer siege to that Fortresse,” “raze to the ground the 
proudly-crested Turrets of womens vanity,” “undermine the rocke of her integritie 
with so warlike engines” (II, 84). 

© “the Castle is but vpon yeilding yet / tis not deliuered vp” (lines 2027f.). 

5! Cf. Greene, Menaphon and Philomela (Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, 
London, 1881-1886, VI, 55 and XI, 121); Chapman, May-Day (1602), II, 1: 
421-424; The Widow’s Tears (1605), I, 1: 127; 154f.; I, 3: 94f.—to mention but a 
few of the many English examples. 
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could have borrowed from The Second Maiden’s Tragedy.* Strictly 
speaking, the case for Field’s direct indebtedness to Cervantes, therefore, 
need rest only upon three elements: the reason for the friend’s absence, 
the injunction as to how the friend is to be treated, and the reason for the 
choice of the friend as tester. In respect to none of these are Field’s 
passages sufficiently similar to those of Cervantes as to prove beyond 
doubt that Field used Don Quizote in original or in translation. If he 
did, then he can be proved to have been indebted to Cervantes in less 
than twenty-five of the four hundred thirty lines that comprise the story 
of the Wife and of the twenty-three hundred lines in the play. 

To reach such a conclusion would, of course, be to understate the 
case as much as the evidence permits, and truth probably lies in the 
direction of a more liberal reckoning. If we base our conclusion not 
upon these three or four separate elements, but upon their use in a syn- 
drome, we must say that other than Don Quizote, no work capable of 
furnishing this material to Field is known. Other works employing the 
wife-testing motive—The Widow’s Tears, in which Field probably had 
acted,** and Greene’s Philomela, which is similar to the Curious Impertin- 
ent in a number of ways “ and to Amends for Ladies in having been written, 
so the authors would have it, “‘to approue wemens chastitie” **—do not 
contain this syndrome; nor is it to be found in Orlando Furioso. It is 
possible that the clue to the matter is suggested in another play of a wife- 
tester, Robert Davenport’s The City Nightcap (1624), where we are told 
that wife-testing is ‘‘an old point, and wondrous frequent/In most of our 
Italian comedies.” ** It may be that in some Italian dramatic treatment 
of this theme the elements in question and even additional borrowing 
may be found. 

Until other evidence is available, however, while retaining the view 
that Field is indebted to Cervantes, we must conclude that the extent of 
that indebtedness has been exaggerated. One can not accept without 
qualification Rosenbach’s conclusions, that “In Amends for Ladies . . . 
the author was indebted to El Curioso Impertinente not only for the 
incidents of the plot, but for portions of the dialogue as well” and, ‘The 
earlier scenes in the play resemble in a striking manner the Spanish 
original.” *’ These observations neglect the very marked difference 
between the stories in Field and Cervantes—fundamental contrasts in 


® Provided that play antedates Amends for Ladies. 

% The 1612 title-page assigns the play to the company of which Field was a 
leading actor; see also Chambers, op. cit., III, 256. 

% Greene and Cervantes, according to J. C. Dunlop, must “have borrowed 
from some common original. Indeed, I remember to have once read the story in 
some old Italian novelist... .” (History of Prose Fiction, ed. Henry Wilson, 
London, 1911, II, 562). 

55 Greene, Works, XI, 110. 

56 Dodsley, op. cit., XIII, 105. 

57 Op. cit., p. 182. 
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characterization, general tone, and purpose. Anselmo, with whom we 
can to some extent sympathize, is tortured by a suspicion which the 
author portrays as not entirely unreasonable. Lothario is at first an 
idealistic friend who struggles against the temptation to take advantage 
of his opportunity. Camila, though for a time faithful, finally yields. 
In Field the Husband, on the other hand, is a character with whom we 
can have only a very limited sympathy. Subtle is a disloyal friend and 
a scoundrel from his very first soliloquy.** The good name of Field’s 
Wife is ever ‘a theme unto the world,” ** as indeed it must be if Field is 
to succeed in making amends for ladies. The Curious Impertinent story 
tells how an unreasonable curiosity results in tragedy for a man, his 
wife, and his friend. The story of Field’s Husbanc, Wife, and Subtle 
illustrates, according to the Husband, how “false friends are made true 
by a true wife.” © 

These major differences constitute reason for guarding against a too 
liberal reckoning of Field’s debt to Cervantes. Despite Knowles’ 
statement,* we may say that Field did not take the Curious Impertinent 
story from The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, which does not contain all of 
the matter common to Field and Cervantes. It does not contain a 
single one of the three elements we have seen to be crucial.™ If Field 
owes a direct textual debt to a known version of the Curious Impertinent 
story, he would seem to owe it to Cervantes. The story of Field’s Wife, 
however, resembles that of Cervantes chiefly in its broad outlines. The 
presence of the three or four attendant circumstances common exclusively, 
so far as we Know, to Field and Cervantes would be explained perhaps as 
well by Field’s having heard someone tell, as by his having read, the story 
of Camila in Don Quizote. 

WILLIAM PEERY 
University of Texas 


81, 1; p. 431. 

8° Ibid. 

6° V, 1; p. 480. 

a“ | . it is difficult to say whether or not Field took the ‘Curioso Imperti- 
nente’ story from The Second Maiden’s Tragedy or from Don Quizote itself’’ 
(“Don Quixote in England,”’ op. cit., p. 6). 

® That Votarius would remain silent because of his friendship is nowhere 
stated in the anonymous play. 
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La enumeracién cadtica en la poesta moderna. Por Leo Spitzer. Traduc- 
cién de Raimundo Lida. (Coleccién de Estudios Estilisticos, Anejo 

I.) Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 

Instituto de Filologia, Buenos Aires, 1945: 98 paginas. 

De la labor constante del Professor Spitzer en este pafs, la cual 
afortunadamente veremos muy pronto en volumen, hay que destacar, 
entre sus trabajos mds recientes, Milieu and Ambiance, Clasical and 
Christian Ideas of World Harmony, L’amour lointain de Jaufré Rudel et le 
sens de la poésie des troubadours, y el que vamos a resefiar. 

El titulo, cosa frecuente en los estudios del Sr. Spitzer, ofrece mucho 
menos de lo que verdaderamente da. Se llega a los tiempos modernos, 
pero se remonta a una de las fuentes de donde manan: los origenes del 
cristianismo. Se estudia la poesfa, pero no sin dejar explorada la prosa. 
Para trazar la historia de esta forma de estilo se pone a contribucién 
numerosas literaturas; entre los autores espafioles se cita al Arcipreste de 
Hita y a Juan Ramén Jiménez, y se estudia a Cervantes, a Lope, a 
Quevedo, a Calderén y, especialmente, a Pedro Salinas. Los autores 
hispanoamericanos estan representados por Rubén Darfo y Pablo Neruda. 
Al estudiar a Neruda hace referencia al libro de Amado Alonso, utilizado 
también al tratar de Quevedo. Para Pedro Salinas, hay que tener en 
cuenta el estudio del mismo Sr. Spitzer. A la obra de Helmut Hatzfeld 
acude al estudiar a Cervantes y en otras muchas ocasiones. 

El Sr. Spitzer da comienzo a su aniflisis con esta afirmacién de ca- 
rdcter axiomatico: ‘‘todo rasgo de estilo es en sf mismo neutro; adquiere su 
particular eficacia sélo por su enlace con tal o cual actitud particular. 
Dentro del casillero llamado ‘estilo enumerativo,’ hay gran ntimero de 
compartimientos.” El llamado estilo enumerativo es un complejo 
formado por los elementos siguientes: enumeracién, andfora, asindeton, 
y “finalmente—dice Spitzer—lo que en mi artfculo sobre Salinas he 
llamado ‘enumeracién caética.’” Y es en el caotismo, que se da ya’ en 
Whitman, en lo que se encuentra la nota moderna de este rasgo estilfstico. 
Este caotismo obedece al espfritu de la época (de 1830 en adelante)—es el 
momento de los department stores, y por eso lo llama también Spitzer 
‘estilo bazar.’ Son antecedentes de Whitman, Balzac y Fallersleben, 
quienes a su vez derivan de Rabelais. 

Spitzer busca el fondo histérico de la enumeracién caética y lo halla 
en la enumeracién panegfrica. Hasta este momento de su trabajo, 
Spitzer no ha hecho otra cosa que ir tanteando el terreno de su explora- 
cién para poder abarcarlo por completo. Toma de posesién llevada a 
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eabo con el ritmo peculiar del autor, en el cual no hay ni un momento de 
reposo. Sin embargo, no es la premura lo mas caracteristico de Spitzer, 
sino la cantidad de bagaje con que se emprende la marcha, colocado 
rdpidamente aqui y alli, y que en lugar de disminuir a medida que se 
avanza, va, con un aire fdustico, aumentando portentosamente. Es 
claro que ya en el comienzo ha necesitado varias largas notas y un 
apéndice, el primero. Notas en que, como todo el mundo sabe, Spitzer 
est4é igualmente licido y perspicaz que en el texto principal. En las 
notas nos indica la diferencia entre Werfel y Rimbaud (p. 11), la dife- 
rencia entre Werfel y Rilke (p. 13), de una finura preciosa en su exactitud. 
Al hablar de los nombres propios de lugar (nota a la p. 17) es una léstima 
que no haya recordado a Unamuno, quien también consigue con ese 
medio una profunda emocién lfricamente histérica. 

Spitzer ha comenzado su estudio con los poetas modernos y lo ter- 
minard igualmente con ellos, poesia moderna que encuadra el rico filén 
de lo tradicional, en el cual se hunde con placer, dispuesto siempre a 
buscar las rafces milenarias de los frutos de hoy. Uno de los procedi- 
mientos mds eficaces que habfa tenido el hombre cristiano para expresar la 
perfeccién del mundo creado, en alabanza del Creador, habfa sido la 
enumeracién. La inefabilidad del Dios monotefsta es lo que multiplica 
sus nombres. ‘Se procura establecer, mediante una serie interminable 
de sinédnimos, una especie de continuidad actstica que tiende a prolongar 
en el tiempo la expresién de una infinitud.” Asf descubre Spitzer uno 
de los factores importantes en la preparacién del estilo enumerativo: la 
lista de vocativos, y observa su cardcter encantatorio, cuyo sentido 
magico llega, aunque con un contenido diferente, hasta Whitman. 

En las literaturas europeas del Barroco aparece con frecuencia el 
esquema aditivo, el cual se desarrollé extraordinariamente en la Espafia 
de esa época, y, segtiin Hatzfeld, a su influjo se debe el que el asindeton 
volviera a importarse en Francia hacia 1650. La influencia que ejercié 
Espafia, durante el Barroco, en la cultura y el arte europeos, la certifica 
Spitzer para este rasgo estilistico. 

Al analizar la enumeracién en Calderén (Al fin cuna, grana, nieve,/ 
campo, sol, arroyo, rosa/. . ./Son las artes que componen/ a esta divina 
mujer), dice Spitzer: ‘‘El caos creado por la descripcién de la mujer, el 
torbellino de cosas metaféricas, aparece finalmente, y definitivamente, 
dominado por los dos tltimos versos unificadores, que introducen una 
‘composicién,’ en los dos sentidos de la palabra.” Lo que Hatzfeld y 
Spitzer llaman caos es lo que Don Quijote llamaba desorden. Su 
férmula—“‘orden desordenado”—, que como intenté mostrar en 1940 ' 
nos da la clave para entender la composicién de una obra barroca, queda 
comprobada al estudiar este rasgo estilfstico. Ahora quisiera indicar 
que este esquema aditivo o resumen calderoniano se da también en la 


* “La Composicién de El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha,” Rev. de 
Filologia Hispdnica, 1940, II, 323-369. 
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accién, por ejemplo en el Quijote (1605). Cuando el Hidalgo llega a la 
venta (cap. 2), Cervantes presenta, muy claramente delineadas, las 
distintas acciones, que al final retine; “‘con lo cual acabé de confirmar 
Don Quijote que estaba en algtin famoso castillo, y que le servian con 
miisica, y que el abadejo eran truchas; el pan, candeal; y las rameras, 
damas; y el ventero, castellano del castillo, y con esto daba por bien em- 
pleada su determinacién y salida.”” Esta misma funcién de reprise, de 
recapitulacién, 0, como dice Spitzer muy bien, de composicién, tienen 
la Gltima historia, la del cabrero, y la tltima aventura, la de los 
disciplinantes. 

Hemos de detenernos a considerar otra afirmacién de Spitzer que me 
parece exacta, pero que quizé conviniera completar: “El gusto barroco 
espafiol preludié, pues, ampliamente el desmenuzamiento de cosas y 
frases que encontramos luego en el siglo XIX; lo que en cambio no 
heredé el siglo XIX es el gusto opuesto por sujetar y unificar lo discorde.” 
Esta diferencia entre el fragmentarismo del Barroco y el del siglo XIX me 
parece justa y esencial; creo, sin embargo, que hay otra diferencia que, 
completando la apuntada, es igualmente importante y caracterifstica. 
El] fragmento en el Barroco tiene siempre calidad de episodio, es decir se 
puede mantener por sf solo; el fragmento es en sf una unidad, de manera 
que la Unidad esté formada de varias unidades. En el siglo XIX— 
acentudndose cada vez mds a medida que se llega al Impresionismo—el 
fragmento vive de su naturaleza de fragmento, ya no sefiala la plétora del 
mundo sino el caos, y la unidad se obtiene en este sentimiento compartido 
de naufragio y desorientacién. Esta diferencia se debe, es claro, de un 
lado a la voluntad de composicién del Barroco (mientras el siglo XIX 
valora la libertad), pero de otro, a esta distinta calidad del fragmento en 
cada una de esas épocas. El sefior Spitzer analiza muy bien la calidad 
del fragmento en el siglo XIX: “Todos los términos de la liturgia y de la 
mistica estan aqui [en las Harmonies de Lamartine] privados de contorno 
exacto y se evaporan en la ola de pantefsmo y pan-emotivismo ro- 
mdntico.” Es asf; en el Barroco, en cambio, el fragmento ni se evapora, 
ni pierde el contorno exacto. 

Del brillante andlisis de Quevedo, quisiera aclarar alguna observa- 
cién: “el diabolismo polimorfo del espafiol [Quevedo] es, en pleno siglo 
de oro, medieval. Y se advertird también que para Rabelais lo diabélico 
es, por el contrario, lo medieval . . . apunta a los restos de esa Edad 
Media que él aborrece.” En Rabelais tenemos, pues, la actitud rena- 
centista: el antagonismo con la Edad Media; en Quevedo, la actitud 
barroca: el renacimiento de lo medieval. Para comprender el Barroco y 
penetrar en él hay que darse cuenta de este renacimento del Gético; pero 
de la misma manera que la Antigiiedad que renace en el Renacimiento es 
muy diversa de Grecia y de Roma, igualmente el Gético que resucita en 
el Barroco es de un aspecto muy diferente al de la Edad Media. 

Al llegar a los autores modernos, se dice que la enumeracién de 
Rubén Darfo se inspira en Whitman, poeta con quien compartfa el nica- 
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ragtiense “la fe democratica y el panteismo.”’ Pero hay en su enumera- 
cién cadética, como en la de Claudel, “‘un orden.”” Y de la poesia de 
Neruda se afirma que es poesia ‘‘de desengafio a lo Quevedo, como bien 
observa Amado Alonso, en que todo el universo—incluso el yo pensante 
del poeta—se derrumba y sumerge en la noche y la muerte.”’ El desor- 
den enumerativo es manifestacién, en la poesia de Pedro Salinas, “‘del 
disgusto que siente el poeta frente a la realidad de nuestra vida, radical- 
mente desordenada: un caso, pues, de ‘asindeton despectivo.’” La 
diferencia entre Salinas y Neruda la ve precisamente Spitzer en que el 
primero rechaza el desorden que el segundo acepta. Neruda deriva de 
Whitman, Salinas, de Rubén Dario; pero “el panteismo de Rubén es 
rechazado por un poeta (Salinas) menos vago, menos romdntico, mds 
amante de la precisién: un poeta que, mds devoto de Minerva que de 
Apolo y Dionisos, ha evitado el callején sin salida del superrealismo.” 

Siguiendo la enumeracién a través de las diferentes épocas, Spitzer 
sefiala su continuidad, traza su historia. Y con su estudio confirma que 
el culto religioso no sélo contribuye poderosamente a la creacién esti- 
listica, sino también a la conservacién de las formas de estilo. La 
contribucién del sabio Profesor de Johns Hopkins a la inteligencia del 
mundo cristiano es tan viva como valiosa. 


Joaquin CASALDUERO 
Smith College 


American Spanish Syntaz. By Charles E. Kany. University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago, 1945: xiii + 463 pages. 

In the words of the author (p. v): “The purpose of this book is to 
bring together under one cover the most important tendencies of Ameri- 
can-Spanish syntax with special reference to popular expression, that is, 
to offer a compendium of the chief syntactical phenomena or peculiarities 
that diverge from the standard usage of contemporary Spain (where, to be 
sure, many of them are not unknown locally or in the popular speech).”’ 
A secondary purpose is to provide “students and young teachers drilled 
only in Castilian usage and suddenly confronted with the rich new vari- 
eties of American-Spanish phraseology a reference or textbook for their 
guidance in perplexities generally unexplained elsewhere, problems of 
syntactic variation having hitherto suffered much neglect” (ibid.). 

There are twelve chapters: Nouns and Articles; Adjectives; El 
Voseo; Other Personal Pronouns; Neuter, Relative, Interrogative, 
Demonstrative, and Indefinite Pronouns; Verbs: Tenses, Reflexives; 
Verbal Locutions (a); Verbal Locutions (b); Adverbial Locutions; Prep- 
ositions; Conjunctions; Interjections. The last chapter is followed by 
a very extensive bibliography and an index. The discussions, on the 
whole, are quite inclusive and detailed, and probably will be of greater 
value to persons interested in a comparative study of syntactical usages 
than to the ordinary student of Spanish-American literature. 
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The main value of the book lies in that the author has brought to- 
gether the many and varied American Spanish syntactical usages that 
differ from Standard Spanish. Not all of these practices, however, must 
be interpreted as necessarily being the standard usage for the regions 
mentioned. Very often a given locution is merely the least common of 
several alternate usages, a fact which the author does not point out and 
which is likely to produce an erroneous impression as to the locution’s 
importance in a given region. And the author often makes dogmatic 
assertions, classifying as American peculiarities phenomena which are 
just as common in Spain as in Spanish America and mistaking for current 
practice what is really a deviation from the general rule. This, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, is the main criticism of the book. 

The reviewer’s objections have to do, almost entirely, with the chapter 
on the object pronouns and are comparatively few when one considers 
the vast amount of material covered. The reviewer has noticed nothing 
to which he might seriously object in the other chapters. He is aware, 
of course, that many of the author’s conclusions are not final and that in 
most cases the author does not claim to have spoken the final word. 
Further studies are needed. 

There are several statements in the book regarding whose validity 
the reviewer is in doubt. These appear to be gratuitous affirmations of 
the author, in support of which he either presents insufficient evidence or 
no evidence at all. The most important of these statements will be dis- 
cussed here. 

In his treatment of the indefinite article (p. 28), the author considers 
the use of una incorrect in una media docena and una media hora. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the article is used here not with its usual meaning 
but rather in the way unos is often used, i. e., to express an estimate. 
This usage, then, ought to be as acceptable as unos diez, ‘about ten,’ or 
unos treinta minutos, ‘about thirty minutes.’ | 

In his discussion of le, la, and lo as direct object pronouns (pp. 102- 
107), the author states that le referring to persons and lo referring to 
things “‘is today the most current [practice] and is considered the best in 
standard Castilian” (p. 102), a statement that one also finds in many 
North-American Spanish texts. This assertion, based on prejudice 
rather than facts, is very much open to question. Discussing this 
matter, the author points out the almost exclusive use of lo for persons in 
American spoken Spanish (p. 106) and the limited use of le for lo in 
Spanish-American literature (p. 105), and states that “in much of Spain 
(Andalusia, Navarre, etc.),” lo is used almost exclusively in the spoken 
language (p. 106). We agree with the author thus far, but we might 
add, also, that only a few Spanish writers, if any, consistently use le for 
persons and lo for things, most of them preferring to alternate le and lo 
for persons. Some of them use the two pronouns alternately even for 
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things.' This being so, Professor Kany’s statement cannot be accepted. 
We are even more inclined to doubt the soundness of the author’s con- 
tention when we read what the Spanish Academy and Rufino Cuervo 
have to say on the subject. 


La academia, en este particular ha contemporizado en parte con el uso, 
autorizando la forma le, propia de dativo, para el acusativo o comple- 
mento directo, con igual valor que lo, aunque mejor serfa que los escri- 
tores prestaran mds atencién a la etimologia que al uso, y emplearan la 
forma le sélo para el dativo, Asf, tendriamos le y les como dativo de 
singular y de plural sin distincién de género, y la y lo, las y los como 
acusativos de singular y de plural con distincién de género. . . 


Speaking of those grammarians who say that “le representa mds bien las 
personas o los entes personificados, lo las cosas,’”’ * Cuervo states: 


Lo que Salv4 propone y que algunos gramaticos han vuelto regla 
(porque los tales andan siempre a caza de reglas, aunque sean ilusorias), 
es una pura conciliacién y no tiene fundamento en el uso general. . . .‘ 


In his treatment of le versus lo or la with hablar and pegar, the author 
gives us to understand that in standard Spanish hablar is used with an 
indirect personal object pronoun and pegar with a direct, and that in 
certain parts of Spanish America the opposite is true. The author 
states : 


It must be remembered that often it is practically impossible to de- 
termine whether le is a direct or an indirect object. Analogy and other 


1 For twelve authors checked with regard to the use of le and lo as a personal 
direct object, the following results were obtained: 3 Pe 


Alvarez Quintero, Comedias escogidas, Madrid, 1910, vol. I. 
Antonio Alarcén, Capitén Veneno y El Sombrero de tres picos, Buenos 
Aires, 1938 
Pérez Lugin y Linares Rivas, La Casa de la Troya (play), Madrid, 1919 
Pérez de Ayala, A. M. D. G., Madrid, 1911 
Blasco Ibdfiez, La Catedral, Valencia, 1903, pp. 1-216 
Pio Baroja, La dama errante, Madrid, 1931 
Pérez Galdés, La Batalla de los Arapiles, Madrid, 1907, pp. 1-223 
Bécquer, Obras, vols. I and II, Madrid, 1911 
Palacio Valdés, Los majos de Cddiz, Madrid, 1889 
Pardo Baz4n, Pascual Lépez, Madrid, 1889 
Valera, Pepita Jiménez, Madrid, 1888, pp. 1-204 
Pereda, Sotileza, Madrid, 1906, pp. 11-162 
Of the above twelve authors, only the last two use le for persons consistently, 
but they also use it in alternation with lo for things. In other words, none of the 
above writers follows the “current” practice mentioned by Professor Kany. 
2 Real Academia Espafiola, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1920, 
§ 246. 
* A. Bello-R. J. Cuervo, Gramdtica castellana, Paris, n. d., § 928. 
‘ Ibid., Note 121, p. 113. 
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forces (such as identical direct- and indirect-object forms of nouns re- 
ferring to persons) have obliterated original distinctions. The situation 
is rendered even more obscure for American Spanish, in which certain 
verbs in some localities take a direct-object pronoun where in standard 
Spanish they take an indirect-object pronoun, or vice versa (hablar, 
pegar, etc.) . . . (p. 105) § 

As supporting evidence of his statement regarding hablar, the author 
gives 13 examples from Spanish America (6 from Argentina, 1 from Uru- 
guay, 2 from Chile, 2 from Peru, 1 from Colombia and 1 from Guatemala) 
in which lo, los, la or las occur with hablar in place of le or les. However, 
he does not mention that in the books from which he quotes examples the 
indirect object personal pronoun is also used with hablar and that in 
some of them the indirect object pronoun exceeds, by far, the direct. 
Thus, the author gives a distorted idea as to what constitutes the normal 
practice for the countries mentioned. As an illustration, for Colombia 
he cites one example of lo used with hablar from Juan Alvarez Garzén’s 
Los Clavijos (Cuando Antofiina lo hablé . . . él dormfa, p. 80), and fails 
to mention the 15 cases in which le or les occurs with the same verb (pues 
sédlo le habia hablado [a ella] con la mirada, p. 16; Hablelé [a ella] su 
merced, p. 20; Le hablé [a la india] al ofdo, p. 45; les hablaba [a ellos}, 
p. 48; Pronto le hablarfa a ella de su amor para su hija; y le hablarfa al 
sefior cura, p. 62; él les hablarfa a todos los indigenas, p. 70; le hablaria a 
Belisaria, p. 75; Venancio seguia habldndole [a ella] de su amor, p. 75; 
les hablaron a los indigenas en términos encendidos, p. 95; les hablaré 
[a ellos] sobre los impuestos, p. 97; salié con la mentira de que les habla- 
rfa [a ellos] sobre los impuestos, p. 97; Tengo que hablarle [a ella]; ahora 
le hablo, p. 199; Fray Martin le hablaba [a él], p. 255). The author seems 
to overlook the fact, also, that the direct personal object pronoun with 
hablar is quite common in Spain, perhaps even more common than in 
Spanish America. In five Spanish novels and a volume of Spanish short 
stories checked, la occurs with hablar 8 times, and le [to her] 4 times (La 
hablaba como si fuese una nifia, p. 40; * ;Que no la hablasen de Jaime 
. . » , p. 67; * El habfa venido . . . sé6lo por verla, por hablarle, p. 122; * 
cuando le hablaba [a ella], p. 282; * La he hablado, [a ella], p. 96; 7 el 
joven acabé de hablarle [a ella], p. 282; 7 no quiso hablarla, p. 151; * 


* To judge from the examples of the uses of hablar with the direct object pro- 
noun given immediately after, we assume that the author wishes to tell us that 
hablar is used in Spanish America with a direct object pronoun whereas in stand- 
ard Spanish it is used with an indirect object pronoun. That being the case, the 
last part of the passage should read “where in standard Spanish they take an in- 
direct object pronoun (hablar) or vice versa (pegar)” instead of the way it reads. 
The reviewer also objects to the use of etc. after pegar. That is much too indefi- 
nite. The other verbs which the author had in mind should have been included 
after hablar or after pegar, as the case may have been. 

* Blasco [bdfiez, Los muertos mandan, Valencia, n. d. 

7 Bécquer, Obras, I. 

* Pio Baroja, La ciudad de la niebla, Madrid, 1909. 
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una carta en que le hablaba [a ella], p. 178; * después de haberla hablado 
{a ella}, p. 61; * gPor qué consentfa que la hablase [a ella], p. 200; * no 
sabia hablaria [a ella] de otro modo, p. 57; '* Apenas la hablo [a ella], 
p. 59 **), 

With reference to pegar, ‘to beat, to strike,’ the author implies that 
the correct form of the personal object pronoun to use is the direct and 
that the use of the indirect personal object pronoun represents a deviation 
from the rule. He then gives three examples from Spanish America in 
which le is used with this verb (Chile: “Resolviéd ir a comer a 
cualquier parte, sin pagar, dispuesto a que lo avergonzaran, a que le 
pegaran, a que lo mandaran preso (Manuel Rojas, in ACH, p. 236)”; 
Mexico: “‘Esa noche la dejaron sin cenar y le pegaron (Gutiérrez Najera, 
p. 64)”; Santo Domingo: “El marido le [= his wife] habfa pegado (Juan 
Boasch, in ACH, p. 128)”. Contrary to what the author believes, what 
he regards as a deviation from the rule is the standard Spanish and 
Spanish-American practice, and what he considers the rule is the excep- 
tion. Pegar governs a personal indirect object pronoun because it takes 
at the same time a non-personal direct object, expressed or understood: 
Le pegé a su mujer (una paliza, un golpe o un puntapié). That one should 
find la used with pegar occasionally in Spanish literature is not strange. 
As has already been indicated, la is used for le with hablar rather often, 
and such is the case also with such verbs as dar, decir, hacer and preguntar 
(la decfa que era preciosa, p. 150; “ un escritor de una revista la dijo 
[a Marfa], p. 153; * La noche siguiente intenté reducir su carta y daria 
una apariencia de sensatez, p. 278; “ él la preguntaba [a Marfa] con sorna, 
p. 209; La daba patadas [a su hermana] en la barriga, p. 57; * creyendo 
hacerla un favor [a ella], p. 79; * Encarése con ella en cuanto la vid a la 
puerta, y la pregunté6, muy angustiado, por Andrés, p. 207."). In like 
manner, a direct instead of an indirect personal object pronoun is oc- 
casionally used with pegar. And authors who use la for le under such 
circumstances probably do it for stylistic reasons, and not because they 
regard the pronoun as a direct object. The following examples from the 
Quintero brothers, loistas, bear out the reviewer’s point: Yéndose detrads 
de Morritos [a young girl], que va aterrada, sin dejar de pegarle, p. 145; 
La pegaba ca paliza a mi madre, p. 129; * yo cogfa al gate y le pegaba ca 
paliza, p. 129; * ;Pero es que les han pegao a ustés una palisa? p. 194; 
Lo que es a mi nifio no le pega ningiin maestro, p. 13;'* Mamé4 una mafiana 
le pegé una paliza tremenda, p. 12; '* No; pegarle [a él], no. p. 78..° In 

* Pereda, Sotileza, Madrid, 1906. 

” Valera, op. cit. 

" Pio Baroja, La ciudad de la niebla. 

2 Pereda, Sotileza. 

8 Comedias escogidas, Madrid, 1911, vol. IT. 

“ Teatro completo, Madrid, 1923, vol. III, Madrid, 1923. 

% Obras, Madrid, 1912, vol. I, Un flechazo. 

Comedia y drama, ed. Macmillan, New York, 1935. 
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Blasco Ibéfiez we find the following example: No me hables de ese borra- 
cho que le pega a su mujer, p. 234." 
Some of the observations under the heading of ‘‘Prepositional Cases’’ 


are not in accord with the practice sanctioned by the best grammarians. 
The author states: 


In standard Spanish when the person is the destination of a move- 
ment, the preposition a plus the prepositional form of the personal pro- 
noun is generally used with certain verbs (acercarse a, unirse a, oponerse a, 
etc.). However, when the direct object is the reflexive se, both object 

ronouns may, and very often do, precede these verbs in the standard 
anguage “el se me acercé”’; but ‘‘me acerqué a él” and “not me le acer- 
qué,” etc. (although Hanssen [§ 508] deems this last combination 
““‘possible’”’). (p. 118) f 


The reviewer wonders what basis the author has for contradicting 
Hanssen regarding the correctness of such a combination as “‘me le 
acerqué.”” Is the author aware of what Bello-Cuervo have to say on the 
subject, or does he disagree with these two scholars also? According to 
Bello-Cuervo, 


§ 941 (b). Otra observacién puede hacerse en las combinaciones 
excepcionales me le, te le, me les, te les (siendo la primera o segunda persona 
acusativo y la tercera dativo); y es que le or les no suele aplicarse sino a 
verdaderas personas, 0 por lo menos, a seres animados o personificados. 
Se dice, ‘‘Deseando conocer aquellos hombres me les acerqué,” o “me 
acerqué a ellos;’’ pero no creo que pueda decirse con igual propiedad: 
“‘Quise gozar de la sombra de aquellos drboles y me les acerqué.” Sona- 
ria mucho mejor, a mi parecer: ‘‘Me acerqué a ellos.” '* 


In his disapproval of a practice sanctioned by three great Spanish gram- 
marians we should expect the author to present plenty of evidence to 
support his thesis. 


With regard to such verbs as escaparse, the author says: 


Separation (or other relationship) is expressed sometimes with a and 
sometimes with se plus the personal pronoun, according to the verb 
(escaparse de but occasionally a, desprenderse de, reirse or burlarse de, huir 
de, etc.). Many of these relationships can be found expressed not by the 
proper prepositional construction but by a simple direct or indirect ob- 
ject pronoun, as the case may be. While not considered correct, such 
usage is occasionally found in accepted writers, not only in Spanish 
America but also in Spain, particularly in the older language. However, 
this. practice appears today to be more extensive in the New World than 
in the madre patria (p. 119). 


The author then gives the following examples of what he considers ob- 
jectional usages: Argentina: ‘‘; Me le escapé gritando (Angélica Mendoza, 
p. 57)”; Mexico: “Yo pensé que me les escaparfa a los guardas (Galeana, 
p. 127).”” What Professor Kany believes is not in accord with the usage 
sanctioned by the Zerolo dictionary: 


17 Sangre y arena, Valencia, n. d. 
18 Bello-Cuervo, op. cit. 
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Escaparse es libertarse con mafia, secreto y buena suerte de cualquiera 
paraje en que se hallaba detenido, en el que corrfa riesgo de que le viesen 
o encontrasen. Se me escapé de entre las manos." 


As may be seen by this example, the dictionary sanctions this use of the 
simple dative of separation, to which the author objects, and examples of 
this usage in Spanish literature are much more numerous than the author 
seems to think. The following are but a few of many examples that the 
reviewer has seen in Spanish literature recently: No te me escapards, no, 
p. 134; #® Entonces se nos va a escapar, p. 186; 7° Se me escapaba quizé 
para siempre, p. 223; 7° Ahora no se me escapardé, p. 244; *° Al ver que 
tan valiosa res se me escapa, p. 37; * primero perderé el 4nima en manos 
de Satands, que permitir que se me escape ese ciervo, p. 92; * A Rogelia se 
le escap6é un grito, p. 86; No te me escapas, grandfsima arrastrd4, no te 
me escapas, p. 145; 74a mf no se me escap6, p. 21; ** ahora no te me escapas 
p. 42.75 

With reference to burldrsele, no thorough check has been made of its 
recurrence in Spanish and Spanish-American literature, and therefore 
no one knows where the phenomenon is more common. In the reviewer’s 
experience, this locution is very rare in American Spanish. In his recent 
readings, the reviewer has not found a single example of this phenomenon 
in Spanish-American fiction, although he has found numerous examples of 
burlarse de. Professor Kany’s research seems to bear this out, for he 
gives only one example from all Spanish America: ‘“‘Creyé que se le 
estaba burlando . . . (Arguedas, Vidas criollas, p. 139).”” On the other 
hand, in Spanish literature the reviewer has recently come across the 
following example of burldrsele along with many of burlarse de: “‘Se me 
burlan, hasta insultan a mi sobrina,” * which serves to show that the 
phenomenon exists in Spanish literature. 

Just as in the case of escaparse, the author considers incorrect the use 
of a simple dative of separation with huir instead of de or a plus a prep- 
ositional pronoun. Here, again, the author is inventing a rule rather 
arbitgrarily. Illustrating the various uses of huir, the Zerolo dictionary 
gives the following example from Calderén: 


De suerte que una tapada 
me huye, un necio me atormenta. 


Recently the reviewer has found the following example in Blasco Ibdiiez’s 
La Catedral (p. 300): parece que me huyes. The use of the conjunctive 


19 Elias Zerolo, Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana, Paris, n. d. 
2 Pérez Galdés, op. cit. 

% Pérez Galdés, Gloria, ed. Appleton-Century, New York, 1927. 

® Bécquer, op. cit., vol. I. 

% Palacio Valdés, Santa Rogelia, ed. Crofts, 1941. 

™ Alvarez Quintero, Comedias escogidas, Madrid, 1911, vol. II. 


*% Pardo Bazdn, Los mejores cuentos, ed. Doubleday Doran; Garden City, 
New York, 1931 


% Blasco Ibéfiez, La Catedral, p. 299. 
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pronoun to express separation may be less common with Auir than the 
use of de plus a prepositional pronoun with this verb, but that is not a 
sufficient reason for considering incorrect the less popular alternate 
locution. To follow such an unreasonable procedure would tend to 
impoverish the language and to make it less flexible. 

In his discussion of the reflexive verbs (p. 186), the author classifies 
robar as an intransitive verb. This is probably an oversight, for it is 
self-evident that it is transitive. 

If a revision is attempted, the author would gain much by consulting 
Spaniards and Spanish Americans from every region, a thing which he 
apparently did not do in the present edition, if we may judge from the 
lack of acknowledgments in the Introduction. Such consultations might 
yield fruitful results, specially when the question of determining the 
standard practice for different regions arises. 

Juan B. RaEu 

Stanford University 
El arte dramdtico en Lima durante el virreinato. Por Guillermo Lohmann 

Villena. Publicaciones de la Escuela de Estudios Hispanoamericanos 

de la Universidad de Sevilla, Madrid, 1945: xviii + 647 pages. 

In 1941 the author of this work published the results of his long 
delvings into the unexploited notarial records of colonial Lima in an 
exceptionally well documented monograph entitled Historia del arte 
dramdtico en Lima durante el virreinato. I. Siglos XVI y XVII which 
was reviewed in the Hispanic Review (1942, X, 260-262). Since this 
account detailed the theatrical activities of the first two centuries of the 
viceregal era only, a second volume was momentarily expected to follow, 
bringing the story of the Lima theater to the end of Spanish rule. In the 
meantime, however, Sr. Lohmann was appointed to the diplomatic staff 
of the Peruvian Embassy at Madrid, thus postponing the completion of 
his work as originally conceived but permitting him to extend his archival 
researches to Spanish repositories. Now, after an interval of four years, 
the present work appears in a handsome format with improved quality 
of type and paper among the monographs sponsored by the Escuela de 
Estudios Hispanoamericanos de la Universidad de Sevilla under the Con- 
sejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas. In reality this volume is a 
second edition of the earlier work with comparatively slight changes in or- 
anization and{wording, to which are added theexpected new material on the 
eighteenth century, and enlarged appendices. The three-part plan of the 
original work based on the rise, flowering, and decline of the popular 
theater in Lima within the first two centuries of the colonial period is 
replaced by a similar number of parts coinciding with the three centuries 
of the viceregal period. It is the last section with completely new data 
to which attention is particularly devoted in this review. 

It does not appear that the popular theater in colonial Lima ever 
really recovered from the decline which set in after the middle of the 
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seventeenth century. When the Spanish comedia yielded more patently 
to French and later Italian influences, the public fell away from the 
corrales and even acting talent seemed to disappear. With the opening 
of the eighteenth century the public Coliseo of Lima was in a sad state of 
disrepair and the practice of the histrionic art had largely shifted to the 
aristocratic salons and the vice-regal palace where a privileged audience 
seemingly preferred Calderonian plays with music and light operatic 
effects, together with French borrowings. Original dramatic pieces of 
this sort were composed by members of the famous literary academy of 
the viceroy Castell-dos-rius, notably the encyclopedic criollo, Pedro de 
Peralta Barnuevo (1664-1743) concerning whom Sr. Lohmann contributes 
new data. 

Two subsequent chapters deal with attempts to restore the popular 
theater, including the reconstruction of the Coliseo, but these efforts were 
relatively unsuccessful. The vice-regal theater reflected all too faithfully 
the decline of contemporary Spanish drama laboring under the dead 
weight of French neo-classicism. More interesting is the chapter on the 
blind poet and dramatist of Lima, the mercedarian friar Francisco de 
Castillo (1716-1770) whose extraordinary gifts of improvisation are 
vividly described. 

To those who look for a detailed account of the famous liaison of the 
celebrated actress, Micaela Villegas, better known in history and legend 
as La Perricholi, and the aging viceroy Amat, the long chapter bearing 
her name will prove disappointing. Much of its space is devoted to the 
textual reproduction of contemporary documents relating to the theater 
house in which she gained her renown. These records include ordinances 
issued by Viceroy Amat and other executive decrees governing the 
operation of the Coliseo, leases of this theater to impresarios, a long in- 
ventory of stage property and costumes, etc., used by its company of 
actors, and various contracts with these groups of players before and after 
Micaela Villegas herself became an asentista. If the glamour of this 
sentimental episode of eighteenth-century Lima is absent in Sr. Loh- 
mann’s account, the historical reality of its setting is clearer than ever 
before and future narrators of an often-told tale will have a more au- 
thentic background against which to project their interpretations. 

The final chapter is based chiefly on theatrical announcements found 
in the short-lived daily periodical Diario de Lima. These data, pieced 
together, tell of the activities of Lorenzo Velazco’s stock company in the 
Coliseo from 1790 to 1793, material which had been exploited previously 
to a considerable extent. 

An appendix of some ninety pages reproduces further interesting 
documents relating to the operation of the various theaters of Lima during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Of special literary interest 
are three short dramatic pieces in verse composed by colonial limefio 
writers. They are: a sainete, El amor duende, an Introduccién al Sarao 
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de los Planetas, and a Loa para la coronacién de Fernando VI. Particu- 
larly valuable is the expanded “Registro de actores” providing a ‘“‘Who’s 
Who” of the acting profession throughout the three centuries of colonial 
Peru. Finally, two indices, one of titles of plays cited, in alphabetical 
order, and the other a similar arrangement of names mentioned in the 
text, round out one of the most finished pieces of scholarly research to 
come out of Spanish America in recent years. 

The monograph, taken as a whole, is based almost entirely on archival 
material in Lima, Madrid, and Seville, most of which has not been 
previously utilized. The difficulties of uncovering these documents in 
practically unorganized collections of early notarial records, of the paleo- 
graphical task of deciphering clerical scrawls of colonial scribes, and of 
the methodical utilization of the resulting mass of prosaic yet illuminating 
material, can only be appreciated by one who has experienced them. The 
result presented in this monograph indicates the stature of Sr. Lohmann 
as an authentic research scholar. So exhaustive are his investigations of 
the vice-regal theater of Lima that it is unlikely that any subsequent 
explorer in the same field will be able to add more than minor details here 
and there to the basic account that he has presented. The permanence 
of this monograph as a contribution to the history of the theater in 
colonial Peru and Spanish America is abundantly assured. 


Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 


Triunfo parténico que en glorias de Maria Santisima, inmaculadamente 
concebida, celebré la pontificia, imperial y regia Academia mexicana. . . . 
Describelo don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora. Ediciones Xochitl, 
Mexico City, 1945: 332 pages. 

As the sun of Spain’s Siglo de oro was setting a sort of after-glow 
seemed to hang over its choicest realm overseas, New Spain or Mexico, 
in the late seventeenth century. There a coterie of literary lights 
flourished of whom the most luminous were the lyric poetess, Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz, and the profoundly erudite Don Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Géngora. It was a decidedly baroque chiaroscuro which suffused the 
esthetic atmosphere of the viceroyalty and enveloped its most articulate 
inhabitants during that age, and later literary critics have uniformly 
branded its artistic expression as absurdly obscure and exaggerated. 
Too often these harsh judgments have been a mere repetition of state- 
ments of others which were based on the cursory inspection of a few 
literary relics and were the result of no very serious effort to comprehend 
the intricacies of baroque art. At present this much maligned period is 
undergoing a systematic revision by a Mexican critic, Alfonso Méndez 
Plancarte ' from which are emerging a more sympathetic appraisal and a 
more valid estimate of the esthetic attainments of these colonial writers. 


1 Cf. Poetas novohispanos (1521-1721), Biblioteca del Estudiante Universi- 
tario, Nos. 33, 45, 54, México, 1942, 1944, 1945. 
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Quite possibly, as Manuel Toussaint has declared, the most valuable 
document for the study of the history of Mexican literature in this epoch 
is the Triunfo parténico by Sigitenza y Géngora, an exceedingly rare 
bibliographical item which is now reprinted in slightly modernized form 
as the first volume of a new series of publications known as the Biblioteca 
mexicana de libros raros y curiosos. It is the chronicle of two elaborate 
certdmenes, or poetic contests, a common feature of colonial literary life, 
which took place at the University of Mexico in 1682 and 1683. The 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was regarded as a primary tenet 
of the Catholic faith which all, particularly the university faculty, were 
bound by oath to support. To give solemn endorsement to this funda- 
mental belief the wealthy and youthful Rector, Juan de Narvdez, gener- 
ously subsidized the two successive certA4menes whose participants ex- 
alted this sacred theme. The rich prizes, the pomp and the pageantry 
associated with the ceremonies stimulated the cooperation of a large 
number of Mexico City’s numerous literary aspirants and in the 1682 
contest some five hundred poems were entered. The successful entries 
of both occasions were reproduced and, together with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the events, they form the bulk of the Triunfo parténico, which 
thus offers an anthology in the most varied metrical forms of forty-nine 
poets of the period, including a romance and a glosa from the quill of Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz submitted under the somewhat transparent 
pseudonyms “‘Felipe de Salyzes Gutiérrez” and “Juan Saenz del Cauri.”’ 
These products of her inspiration, it must be admitted, scarcely add 
luster to her great name. Whatever the judgments of literary historians 
as to the influence of Don Luis de Géngora on Mexican poetry of this 
period, it is clear that the shadow of the Cordoban bard hung darkly over 
the verse productions of these two certdmenes, from the mechanical 
compilation of centones, or verbal patchwork quilts composed of broken 
lines of the master, to the more genuinely lyrical glosas. 

This new edition of the Triunfo parténico in a handsome format com- 
memorates the tercentenary of the birth of the secretary of the two 
poetic contests and the compiler of the original volume, Don Carlos de 
Sigiienza y Géngora (1645-1700), the most learned scholar of his time in 
Mexico and a minor poet who shared his intellectual and literary interests 
with his good friend, Sor Juana Inés. Renowned as a philosopher, 
astronomer, mathematician, historian and antiquarian, he was the ba- 
roque reincarnation of the Renaissance humanist. As in his verse, the 
culto tendencies of his time are perfectly reflected in his prose, and the 
most striking examples of his style are found in the Triunfo parténico 
Particularly in the chapters describing the decorations of the halls, 
chambers and chapel of the University, where the ceremonies of the 
poetic jousts were enacted, the minute and technical details are set forth 
in such a profusion of bold tropes, striking metaphors and accumulated 
synonyms that the intricacy of his verbal expression reflects the com- 
plexity of a contemporary churrigueresque retable. Despite this lush 
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verbiage the portraiture is remarkably clear and serves as useful docu- 
mentation to the specialist seeking curious data on such matters. But if 
this material as a whole is ponderous and dull, some comic relief is sup- 
plied by the witty and punning quatrains with which Sigiienza, as the 
master of ceremonies, awarded the various prizes of silver articles to the 
successful contestants. 

The editors of the Biblioteca mexicana de libros raros y curiosos have 
spared little effort to make this first volume of their series both useful 
and attractive. Besides some modernization of orthography the Latin 
quotations, liberally sprinkled throughout in the fashion of the day, were 
carefully revised and corrected. The printing is clear on a good quality 
of paper and the binding is an imitation pasta espafiola. Illustrations 
from contemporary and earlier works relieve the monotony of type. 
Other additions are a useful index of the participating poets and of their 
prize-winning creations, and a short prologue. The latter was written 
by Sr. Rojas Garciduefias, who has recently published a biography of 
Sigiienza y Géngora in the Vidas mexicanas series. The value of this 
brief introduction would have been enhanced by some discussion of 
barroquismo itself as an artistic movement. But this excellent edition 
of what has been hitherto a somewhat legendary literary document, 
owing to its extreme rarity, permits the interested student to observe at 
first hand the most representative work of a vogue of esthetic expression 
current in seventeenth-century Mexico. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 

University of Michigan 


Contribucién al estudio del dialecto navarro-aragonés antiguo. By Francis- 
co Indurain. (Archivo de Filologia Aragonesa, Serie A, Anejo I.) 
Institucién ‘Fernando el Catélico,’’ Zaragoza, 1945: 115 pages. 
This study, as the author states in his introduction, is an attempt to 

ascertain what elements in the Navarrese-Aragonese dialect group can be 
distinguished as properly Navarrese. Previous studies of this question 
had been made by Menéndez Pidal in his Roncesvalles and in his Cantar 
de Mio Cid. As his basis for the present monograph, Professor Indurain 
has selected various manuscripts of the Fuero General de Navarra. 

A large number of manuscripts of the Fuero exist. In Spain, copies 
are found in the Biblioteca Nacional, in the Biblioteca de la Real Acade- 
mia de la Historia, and in the Biblioteca de Palacio, all in Madrid; in 
Pamplona copies exist in the Camara de Comptos and in the Cathedral 
archives. Outside of Spain, manuscripts of this Fuero are contained in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, in Copenhagen, and in Leningrad. 
For the purposes of this monograph, Professor Indurain made use of 
MS. 280 of the Biblioteca Nacional, of the three codices contained in the 
Cémara de Comptos in Pamplona, and of the two codices (65 and 260) 
found in the Bibliothéque Nationale. All of these documents show great 
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linguistic similarity, though No. 3 of the Camara de Comptos displays 
certain variations. 

The author admits frankly that the use of the Fuero de Navarra as a 
basis for his study presents disadvantages. First of all, the date of the 
text is late (end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century), 
which means that the language had already been submitted to Castilian 
influences. Another disadvantage mentioned is the lack of a study of the 
genealogy of the various manuscripts of the Fuero, and of a comparison 
of this Fuero with similar documents in Navarre, Aragon, and Béarn. 

Three editions of the Fuero de Navarra have been made (1686, 1815, 
1869). The 1869 edition, prepared by Pablo Ilarregui and Segundo 
Lapuerta, contains a vocabulary and was based, in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Indurain, chiefly if not exclusively on codex No. 3 of the Cémara 
de Comptos. Sr. Indurain considers it valueless for a philological study. 

In dealing with the possible linguistic influences on the language of 
the Fuero, Sr. Indurain mentions the close relationship that existed 
between the kingdoms of Navarre and Aragon and the Castilian influ- 
ence on the language of Christian Spain from the thirteenth century on. 
Furthermore, one must take into account influences from the French side 
of the Pyrenees. For a long time, the kingdom of Navarre included an 
area where Gascon was spoken. Even more noteworthy was the influ- 
ence of Provencal. In addition to the spread of Provencal poetry by 
visiting troubadours, one notes that during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries a number of official documents were drawn up in Provengal, 
evidently for the benefit of colonists from the south of France who had 
established themselves in Navarre. 

The introduction is followed by a bibliography, after which comes 
the main body of the work, divided into sections on orthography, phonol- 
ogy, and morphology, and ending with a vocabulary. The author has 
worked carefully and systematically throughout. The section on orthog- 
raphy brings up certain problems common to most Spanish documents: 
confusion of i and y, confusion of b, v and u; use of k, c, ch, and qu to 
represent the sound [k]. The graph ff is often used in place of f (ffermes, 
ffuero); sometimes a ph is used (alpheriz; cf. alfferiz). The use of -ss- 
and -s- seems to correspond, as in Castilian, to the voiceless [s] and 
voiced [z]. Initial A is used indiscriminately; hedat, hy, hir and ho all 
appear with and without the h. The representation of palatalized | and 
n is of somewhat more interest. Palatalized / is represented by yll and, 
less frequently, by yl (aylli, Castieylla, donceylas, muyler). As for pala- 
talized n, one notes the spellings yn and ynn (dueyna, Espaynna, uina, 
uinna). As for the use of ¢ and z, the author states that “no puede ser 
mds confuso.””’ The same word may show both spellings (crug and cruz, 
placo and plazo, establecco and establezco). An interesting use of the 


graph th occurs in pareth, found in codex No. 3 of the Camara de Comp- 
tos. 
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In the section on phonology several interesting points are found. In 
the case of tonic 4, a following yod generally did not prevent the formation 
of the diphthong ue (folia > fueyllas). No forms are found in which 
tonic 6 became ué or ud, a development characteristic of Aragonese. 
Likewise, the Aragonese development of tonic é becoming id is absent in 
the Fuero. Tonic é followed by a yod becomes ie, a common Aragonese 
development (serviat > sierva). When followed by s, the diphthong ie 
sometimes remains, sometimes is reduced to i (pesquiesa, pesquisa). 
Among the pretonic vowels, a point to be noted is the confusion between 
e and o in an initial syllable (remanir, romanir), a phenomenon already 
noted in the Cid. Among the final vowels, one notes the regular loss 
of Latin -e (lacte > lech, ave > au, sede > sied). Occasionally, a final 
Latin -o falls (censu > cens, ostiu > huyz); this the author attributes to 
the influence of Bearnese. In the section on consonants, one finds several 
developments characteristic of Navarrese. As the author reminds us, 
Menéndez Pidal in Roncesvalles already noted the spellings quoa, coa, 
and goa in Navarrese documents. The graphs coa and quoa evidently 
represent the same sound (coatro, quoatro); even the learned spelling 
paschoas occurs. Several examples of goa are given (tregoa, yegoa, men- 
goa, etc.); the Germanic wa also gives goa (*warnjan > goarnir). The 
o in these groups, states the author “ha de ser una -o- cerrada.’”’ Another 
interesting problem is that of the m’n group. Generally in the Fuero we 
have the development m’n > mpn (seminare > sempnar), though in 
contrast forms with the mbr characteristic of Castilian occur (nombre, 
sembradas). The author at this point poses the question: is the p merely 
orthographic, or does it have a phonetic value? He comes to the con- 
clusion that the p has a phonetic value, ‘‘aunque esa p no represente sino 
una articulacién de la 6 oclusiva y no fricativa.”” The development of 
the group d’c gives dg in the Biblioteca Nacional manuscript (judicare > 
judgar), but in the codices of the Camara de Comptos the d’c > rg 
(judicare > jurgar). 

As for the section on morphology, significant features include the 
diminutive of nouns -et, -eta (saquet, casetas), the third person plural 
possessive pronoun lur, lures, the demonstrative esti (more common than 
este), and the indefinite nuyll (from nullum). As for the verbs, the author 
points out that the forms found in the Fuero show no fundamental vari- 
ation from the Aragonese conjugation, already described by Menéndez 
Pidal ,t Hanssen,? and other scholars. Professor Indurain states that 
here his task was simply to point out the most interesting examples of 
various phenomena. Lists of adverbs, conjunctions and prepositions, 
and a brief discussion of the interjection ayech, complete the section on 
morphology. 

' Ramén Menéndez Pidal, ““Poema de Yucuf,” Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas 
y Museos, 1902. 

* Friedrich Hanssen, Estudios sobre la conjugacién aragonesa, Santiago de 
Chile, 1896. 
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In his conclusion, the author states that the Fuero is “‘un texto hasta 
cierto punto, castellanizado.”” A large number of Aragonese forms are 
found as well. However, Professor Indurain’s study of this document 
has yielded several purely Navarrese features, such as the d’c > rg de- 
velopment, the treatment of the coa and goa groups, and the graphs yll 
and ynn. Some of these phenomena, to be sure, had already been noted 
before the publication of this monograph, but this does not detract from 
the importance of the author’s systematic study of the Fuero. In this 
conclusion, too, Professor Indurain remarks that the Basque element is 
of little importance and finds no justification for the statement, made by 
Menéndez Pidal in the Origenes del espafiol, that Navarrese-Aragonese 
shows a Basque “fermento.” 

The monograph ends with a vocabulary which, the author warns us, 
is not exhaustive, since he does not feel that he has a sufficient knowledge 
of legal institutions. Generally, the author gives the Modern Castilian, 
sometimes the Modern Navarrese-Aragonese form, of the words listed. 
At other times, he gives no modern equivalent, but supplies a quotation 
from the Fuero containing the word in question. This latter procedure 
is at times unsatisfactory, since a rare form may remain a mystery even 
when a context is supplied. The form echar is listed, but with no context 
and no explanation for its inclusion. These small points, however, are 
of little importance in considering the value of the work as a whole, which 
is a valuable addition to Spanish dialectology. 


K. 8S. Roperts 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Hemeroteca Municipal de Madrid. XXV Aniversario de su Fundacién. 

Madrid, Artes Grdficas Municipales, 1945: 88 pages. Illus. 

This publication has, so it would seem, three prélogos: One, so called, 
by the Alcalde de Madrid; a second one, by Azorin, entitled ‘La Contin- 
gencia en la Hemeroteca Muncipal”; and yet another by Gregorio 
Marafién, with the title ““Dos mondélogos sobre la prensa y la cultura.” 
Then follows the main article, by E. Varela Hervias: ‘‘Noticia sobre la 
historia y organizacién de la Hemeroteca Municipal.”” The Hemeroteca 
began as an anejo of the Biblioteca Municipal, and was opened to the pub- 
lic on October 18, 1918. In 1919 it ceased to be a dependency of the 
Biblioteca. In 1928 it achieved its first international success at the 
Exposition of the Press held in Cologne; the following year, at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Seville, it obtained “un éxito rotundo y defini- 
tivo.” By 1935 it contained 60,000 volumes representing 9,500 titles. 
In 1933 Antonio Asenjo compiled the Catdlogo de las publicaciones periédi- 
cas madrilefias existentes en la Hemeroteca, an indispensable supplement 
to the Apuntes of Hartzenbusch. Pages 41-48 are occupied by a fac- 
simile reproduction of the ‘‘Relacién o gazeta de algunos casos particu- 
lares . . . sucedidos en la mayor parte del mundo hasta fin de diziembre 
de 1660,” which is followed by a reprint of Feijéo’s ‘““Fabulas gacetales”’ 
(pp. 49-59); by the “Breve historia del periodismo literario’”’ which ap- 
peared in 1737 as the prélogo of the Diario de los literatos de Espafia (pp. 
61-63), and by “‘Las gacetas de Londres” by L. Fernandez de Moratin 
(pp. 65-66). The remainder of the book is a valuable bibliography en- 
titled ‘‘Materiales para una bibliograffa sobre la historia de la prensa 
hispdnica,”” compiled by E. Varela Hervias. 

O. H. G. 


Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Afio I, nim. 1, enero-abril 1945. 


The Instituto Caro y Cuervo was established by an act of the Con- 
gress of Colombia, dated August 25, 1942, which assigned to it the task 
of continuing the Diccionario de construccién y régimen of Cuervo, the 
preparing of a critical edition of his Disquisiciones filolégicas, and the 
promoting of philological studies in general. A second act, dated March 
31, 1944, decreed the establishment of a ‘“‘Boletin cuadrimestral, en el que 
se dardn a conocer los trabajos de los colaboradores y otros que lo 
merezcan a juicio del Profesor-Director.”” The contents of the first 
issue are as follows: F. Restrepo, “Para la historia’; R. J. Cuervo, 
“‘Indicaciones para el trabajo critico y andlisis de la ‘Biblioteca de Autores 
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Espafioles’”’; F. Restrepo, “‘La vida escondida de Rufino J. Cuervo”; A. 
Castro, “Antonio de Guevara. Un hombre y un estilo del siglo XVI’; 
A. Malaret, ‘‘Lexicén de fauna y flora’; P. U. Gonzdlez de la Calle, 
“Elio Antonio de Lebrija . . . Notas para un bosquejo biogrdfico’’; 
J. Motta Salas, “Vocabulario castellano arcaico’’; J. Restrepo-Millaén, 
“De la ‘proposicién infinitiva’”’; J. Wills Pradilla, ‘“Aporte de don Rufino 
José Cuervo al castellano en las ‘Apuntaciones criticas’’’; M. J. Forero, 
“Un personaje francés en el folklore colombiano.’”’ Book reviews cover 
the fields of classical studies, Spanish-American lexicography, Spanish 
philology, general phonetics, general linguistics, and Spanish-American 
literature. 

The Hispanic Review takes great pleasure in extending a welcome to 


this new journal. 
O. H. G. 











